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MORAL PURPOSE IN FOREIGN 
POLICY: REALITIES AND 
ILLUSIONS* 


BY KENNETH W. THOMPSON 


I 


ane in the period between the two world wars were 
often exhorted to seek world peace through international law and 
novel world institutions. In the aftermath of World War I many 
loyal and responsible persons felt a deep sense of shame and 
guilt. While Woodrow Wilson had been the prophet of world 
law and order, the Senate, after his return from the Paris Peace 
Conference, repudiated the League of Nations. The generation 
that included the nation’s intellectual leaders, among them such 
men as Nicholas Murray Butler and James Shotwell, called for 


rededication to world organization and effective world law. Their 
resolve and conviction and that of many others paved the way 
for American sponsorship of the United Nations and a new 


International Court. 

Perhaps because these international goals were so largely real- 
ized, postwar leaders have concentrated increasingly on another 
aspect of the United States’ responsibility in the world. Recent 
history makes it abundantly clear that new and more orderly 
forms of international relationships have not altered a basic 
requirement in world politics. A nation that aspires to world 
leadership must achieve a clear image of its role in the world, 

* AurHor’s Note—This paper, written before the events of May 1960, has since 
been amplified by the addition of quotations from an unpublished note by 
Arnold Brecht, Professor Emeritus of the Graduate Faculty of the New School, 
entitled “The Moral Issue: A Note on the Collapse of the Summit Meeting.” Dr. 
Brecht’s excellent analysis, which in a concrete and vivid way throws light on 
the subject of my discussion, was made available to me, with the author's per- 
mission, by the editors of Social Research. 
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the purposes for which it stands, and the policies its security and 
traditions require of it. A great power that calls on the world 
to embrace international values must first enunciate its national 
values and trace out their points of contact and consistency with 
universal and worldwide values. Nor will it do to affirm that 
the rest of the world should pursue our goals, worthy as they 
may be. The needs of men are too variegated: there are many 
mansions in present international society. 

In the eyes of the world the United States is frequently less 
successful in articulating working national purposes than in 
formulating broad international goals. Even our friendly critics 
abroad point to the gap between what we say and what we do. 
The annals of interstate relations clearly attest that other world 
leaders, from the time of the Roman Empire to the British Com- 
monwealth, share with us the dubious privilege of being objects 
of widespread criticism. However, their shortcomings and the 
apparent inevitability of attacks cannot excuse us from the task 
of marking out the ethical guidelines for United States conduct 
in the world. 

Superficially, American thought has always been sensitive and 
alert to the ethical challenges of the day. As Calvin Coolidge 
found that his clergyman was “against sin,” most Americans are 
“for virtue.” Almost every private and public national commis- 
sion pays tribute to the central importance of ethical purpose. 
By contrast, countries like Germany or Italy in the 1930s were 
imperiled by excessive moral.cynicism. In those years whole 
societies and peoples were seized by a prevailing belief that 
“might makes right.” As Arnold Brecht points out: “On that 
fatal day of August 4, 1914, a German chancellor not only 
admitted the violation of international treaties by Germany but, 
with the utmost frankness, stated his opinion that international 
treaties were but a scrap of paper when national necessity re- 
quired their violation.” ‘This amoral attitude has seldom been 
an American affliction. We tend to pursue national goals, even 
overwhelmingly materialistic ones, in a spirit of religious fervor. 
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A recent advertisement blandly, indeed blasphemously, described 
one free-enterprise program as a means of promoting “the Jesus 
way of life.” 

The risk that hovers over most recent statements of ethical 
purpose is that they tend to be premature or insufficient. They 
neglect the means by which goals are pursued, or sometimes they 
erect means into ends. In Marxist eyes justice is the attainment 
of a classless society and the total alleviation of poverty. Liberal 
democratic theories of the nineteenth century put their stress on 
the individual and his good, to the exclusion of the interest of 
great collective groupings. Many present-day statements of social 
and political ethics similarly assume that clarity on ends negates 
the importance of a discussion of means. Statesmen are prone 
to fix attention on glowing national purposes heedless of the 
means that either fulfill or corrupt broad purposes. 

As Professor Brecht so clearly indicates, the evaluation of means 
was raised with great force and drama by the U-2 incident: “Of 
course, there has been espionage going on from both sides all 
the time, and most likely more from the Soviet side than from 
ours. It is difficult for many people on our side of the fence to 
accept the reality of espionage with all its immoralities as a ‘fact 
of life,’ as an art in which we ourselves must deal in self-defense. 
But whatever people may think of espionage in general, to most 
minds there seems to be a considerable difference between the 
sending of a spying plane over the Soviet Union during the 
interval from the personal meeting of the two heads of govern- 
ment at Camp David and the summit meeting, and routine-like 
ordinary types of spying continued over the same period. The 
routine-like gathering of intelligence is, as a rule, not done with 
the approval of the head of government for each individual act 
of spying. In the case of the spying plane, however, President 
Eisenhower assumed full responsibility, and even had he not 
done so, it‘was an especially daring and challenging act.” 

The problem is one that extends to every aspect of human 
life. A loving but domineering father mistreats his son for “his 
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own good.” The communist oligarchy exacts human and mate- 
rial sacrifices in the name of a classless society. A harsh executive 
demands absolute loyalty and imposes excessive burdens on em- 
ployees ostensibly for the good of the corporation, actually for 
his own self-aggrandizement. The ethical doctrines of men and 
nations are so consistently premature and insufficient because 


they deliberately or unconsciously ignore the truth that the taint 
of self-interest is almost never absent. Partial and fragmentary 
acts of justice are cast in the frame of universal justice partly 
because individual and collective aspirations are served thereby. 

The problem is nowhere more acute than in Western society 
in the second half of the twentieth century. Chester I. Barnard 
has pointed out that theologians are wont to speak “of a nomadic 
and simple agricultural life—of sheep and lambs, of shepherds— 
in an industrial age in which the majority have no experience of 
rural life.”” The present-day world bears almost no resemblance 
to the ancient world of saints and prophets. Its hallmark is 
human behavior in the aggregate; it suffers from the clash of 
great collectivities, each a law and morality unto itself. Big 
industries, big unions, and big government dominate the national 
scene. The nation-state giving tolerable satisfaction to its mem- 
bers is the prevailing organization of the international arena. 

Individuals who are robbed of self-fulfillment by the frag- 
mentary nature of the rewards that most vocations provide turn 
to the great leviathans. The precariousness of man’s existence, 
his limited satisfactions, and his unquenchable will to power and 
prestige lead him to seek recognition where he can. More often 
than not, he finds it vicariously as his nation or his corporation 
achieves greatness. Unfulfilled aspirations channeled into na- 
tional ambitions generate the fierce enthusiasm and crusading 
zeal of today’s nationalism. The more intense the self-alienation 
of individuals, the more extravagant their national fervor. 

The German “Lumpen-Proletariat” are, of course, the classic 
case, in the role they played during the era of National Socialism. 
This disinherited element became a major carrier of Nazi dogma, 
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which assured them admission to the middle class from which 
they had fallen during a period of intense economic crisis. Sim- 
ilarly, the marginal white worker is often most resistant to changes 
in exclusively white neighborhoods. Insecure and uncertain 
persons, because they can realize themselves only in the group, 
lose their identity and with it their critical faculties. They accept 
unquestioningly the group’s moral judgments, because ambition 
and self-respect require it; they reinforce the spirit of national 
self-righteousness, for in Mussolini’s words, “Forty million Ital- 
ians can’t be wrong.” In the end they help make great collectives 
like the nation into morally autonomous communities. 

The belief in “my country, right or wrong” illustrates but one 
important illusion in the quest for moral purpose. It is an 
illusion that gives one aspect of moral judgment supremacy; it 
concludes prematurely that inevitably my state is morally right- 
eous. But this viewpoint is not sufficient for an observer who 
tries to demarcate national purpose. He must face the stubborn 
realities inherent in the situation within which national purpose 
must be formulated; he must come to terms with the ethical 
problems raised by the nature of foreign policy—by its process, 
problems, and dimensions. I propose to enumerate a few of 
these realities. 


II 


The incredible complexity of the process by which present-day 
foreign policy is formulated is the first datum point deserving 
consideration. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, peace 
required the agreement of only a handful of rulers, whose judg- 
ments and opinions were tantamount to decisions. As I have 
suggested, they shared a common moral universe and were at 
home with one another’s political discourse. They were not 
more virtuous than other men but their virtue and objectives 
were mutually perceived and frequently accepted. In democ- 
racies, however, the anatomy of a foreign-policy decision is 
infinitely more complicated. 
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Thus the United States’ allies and friends abroad are con- 
tinually bewildered in their search for a point of decision within 
our sprawling political system. Where is an issue at any given 
time in the machinery of government? Who is responsible—the 
executive, the legislature, or the judiciary? With whom ought 
the representative of foreign countries consult—the President, 
the Secretary of State, or an Ambassador? How reconcile con- 
flicting policy statements? Who coordinates, and who decides? 
Historically the Secretary of State was responsible for marshaling 
and ordering the business of foreign policy, but with the mul- 
tiplication of non-political agencies for economic, cultural, and 
propaganda purposes has come a diffusion of decision and action. 
Policies are continually being reformulated and renegotiated, 
and key officers like the Secretary and the President, through 
their representatives, must round up support for each new pro- 
gram. Like sheepdogs they rally their followers and bring them 
into line behind a continually changing policy. And beyond 
external pressures, hundreds of other factors leave their imprint 
on policy: tides of public opinion, dominant personalities, the 
President’s or Secretary's concept of his office, the scope of leg- 
islative bipartisanship. The influence of all these forces makes 
firm political and moral judgments hard to come by. 

The point of this full recital of the complexities of the foreign- 
policy process is that collective morality is invariably less simple 
and unambiguous than personal ethics. The latter commonly 
involves the relations of two individuals. Each must bear mozal 
obligations and responsibilities to the other. In democzatic 
foreign policy, obligation is frequently diffused and obscured. 
Burke's dictum has relevance, for it remains essentially trae that 
no one has found a way to indict a whole people, nor cam anyone 
point the finger in most decisions to a single individual who is 
accountable. 

Officials representing the United States are in attendance daily 
at approximately a dozen international conferences; Secretary 
Dulles during the early months of his office met with committees 
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or subcommittees of Congress nearly twice a week. Every minute 
of every day somewhere in the world some American official at- 
tending an international conference is expected to state United 
States policy. But is the representative responsible, or those who 
have drawn up his instructions? And what of those conferences 
for which instructions are incomplete and officials on the spot 
are compelled to improvise a policy? High officials, particularly 
in recent years, are asked to approve policies contained in posi- 
tion papers for which only a tiny fraction of the supporting 
evidence is put forward. Can responsibility be fixed at the 
level of the top officials, or does it also rest with the so-called 
Indians at the working level? If so, how are we to divide respon- 
sibility in some appropriate fraction among those who recom- 
mend and those who decide, when the latter do not share all 
the evidence? . 

Professor Brecht, in discussing the question of the U-2 incident, 
deals with this issue in the following way: “It has never become 
clear whether President Eisenhower assumed responsibility on 
the ground that he actually had personally ordered, or at least 
approved of, this particular flight on May 1, or merely because 
the straightforward military character of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
did not permit him to buck responsibility for anything his sub- 
ordinates had done in good faith. Such honorable views have 
often caused British cabinet members to assume responsibility 
for acts of their subordinates, because they felt that under the 
British system of government they are responsible to the people 
for whatever happens in their departments. 

“The difference of which I am talking is of the greatest im- 
portance for the moral issue at hand. If President Eisenhower 
did, indeed, personally order, or approve of, that particular flight 
within the period between his talks with Khrushchev at Camp 
David and the summit meeting, then the moral responsibility was 
clearly his and his alone. It is my guess that the great majority 
of Americans would have felt that, for moral reasons, the Presi- 
dent should not have acted that way at that particular time, 
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unless there was some substantial cause for surmising that Khrush- 
chev, on his part, was using the lull for preparing a sneak attack, 
Pearl Harbor style, during negotiations, and our sending the 
spy plane was the only way to find out. But this latter plea can 
hardly be upheld in view of the fact that the President ordered 
the flights to be discontinued for the remainder of his presidential 
term. 

“If, however, the particular decision was not made by President 
Eisenhower personally, but by somebody else, high or low, and 
this is what I believe was the case, then matters gain an essentially 
different aspect. Then, in order to remove the moral sting from 
the hearts of friends and foes, regret could and should have been 
expressed.” 

The complexity of moral judgment is not solely the result 
of the diffusion of decision-making within free political systems. 
It inheres also in the nature and scope of the problems them- 
selves, and the pace with which they must be resolved. Outsiders 
often see foreign-policy problems as clearcut moral issues: peace 
or war, negotiations or conflict, support of the United Nations 
or selfish nationalism. However, the form of contemporary 
problems is almost never so simple. Before there can be a deci- 
sion on policy, someone must frame the question, and the vast 
majority of questions are practical, specific, even narrow in scope. 
Should a visa be granted? Ought trade arrangements be modi- 
fied? What are the grounds for negotiating a treaty? Is now 
the time for a visit by the chief executive to a country involved 
in inner tensions? Such questions are practical issues in which 
the moral problem is there but is several stages removed. Having 
in mind the preponderance of decisions of this kind, a State 
Department official has observed that in thirty years of foreign 
service he could not recall a single case in which issues had been 
weighed primarily in ethical terms. 

Once valid questions are formulated, some of course answer 
themselves. Others may not be susceptible of answers, and still 
other problems deteriorate before any answer is possible. Some 
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questions are resolved by obsolescence, and others must be re- 
formulated before officials can deal effectively with them. A for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State tells of keeping each year a per- 
sonal list of the sixty or seventy most urgent problems that 
appeared on his agenda for action. Coming back to the list a 
year later, he was astounded at the number of problems that 
time had resolved, or that had been translated over time into 
other issues. Doing nothing may be a policy no less than taking 
decisive action. Yet the public sees in inaction a sign of weakness 
or immorality or both. 

In fact, the private citizen and particularly the moralist does 
no one a service by merely exhorting or proclaiming from the 
sidelines. He who persistently calls for a new policy for this 
area or that problem misunderstands the nature of foreign policy. 
His voice is like that of a man calling from the platform to a 
friend caught in the subway rush. For the friend crushed and 
hemmed in by surging humanity the outsider can hardly be of 
much help. The milieus in which the two men must act are 
so utterly different that insistent demands to do this or that are 
only confusing. This does not mean, of course, that the “out- 
sider’’—who in a democracy is one part of the voice of the people 
—has no possibility for expression. The “outsider” can take 
part in efforts to have the platform widened; by general rules 
of practice he can relieve the likelihood of the congestion from 
which his friend suffers. And in a democracy the moralist need 
not remain silent on broad issues; he can help to develop a more 
favorable framework in which his representative can pursue his 
task. But on immediate problems he must act with restraint, 
just as he must act with courage in establishing the conditions 
that will prevent a recurrence of such problems. 

Finally, the dimensions of international problems—their mag- 
nitude and pace—conspire to complicate moral judgment. From 
the days of the first Secretary for Foreign Affairs, John Jay, the 
office and its duties have radically changed. Some of the early 
Secretaries succeeded in combining part-time legal practice with 
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diplomatic duties. During his years in the office Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrute that he had not heard from the Ambassador in Madrid 
for two years; if no word were forthcoming, Jefferson proposed 
to write his envoy. John Jay’s office numbered an assistant and 
two or three secretaries, barely enough to enable someone to 
remain in the office while colleagues were at lunch. Today the 
Department has over 20,000 employees, and representatives in 
more than a hundred countries; its cable volume exceeds that 
of the Associated Press and the United Press. On every important 
issue the United States is expected to have a policy—not in due 
course but immediately. News of the Iraqui revolution and the 
overthrow of the Nuri Said regime reached Secretary John 
Foster Dulles in the early morning hours, and before the day 
had passed the United States was expected to announce its policy. 

Until World War II it was probably sufficient for the United 
States to have viable policies in Europe and a few scattered out- 
posts in Asia. Today, with France and Britain terminating 
responsibilities in the Middle East and Africa, the United States 
has become increasingly involved. To meet the new obligations, 
the President and the Secretary have become the world’s most 
persistent travelers. Most Americans know that Secretary Dulles 
was clocked in record travel, but, as is less well recognized, Sec- 
retary Herter spent forty-three of his first fifty-six days outside 
the country. In the jet age the time for serious reflection on all 
the facts has become more and more difficult. A casualty of 
modern technology has been the time for moral anguish in which 
world leaders could search their consciences, as Lincoln, McKin- 
ley, and Wilson did in past moments of American history. In a 
word, the moral problem has been further complicated by the 
very expansion of the international system. 


III 


In the face of these massive and far-reaching changes in the 
anatomy of foreign policy, the observer asks himself if moral 
purpose is obsolete in this field of endeavor. Are ethics in world 
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politics comparable to a living organism that in a changing en- 
vironment loses its earlier function? Or can we point to areas 
in which men and states can rediscover a sense of national pur- 
pose consistent with the goals of others? I would point to at 
least four such spheres wherein personal ethics and religious 
values have a central role to play. The first is the domain of 
the individual, of personal ethics and one man’s attitude toward 
another. The second is the domain of national life and the 
values men share as citizens in search of the good life in a more 
tolerable society. The third is the domain of a national approach 
and attitude toward the harsh realities of international politics. 
Finally, the fourth is the domain of the broader international 
community, the kind of world in which we live, and the sense 
of our destiny under God. 

The first domain is often obscured by the complexities and 
uncertainties of which I have spoken. In the same way that 
personality is extinguished by the pressures bearing in on the 
organization man, human qualities of honesty, judgment, and 
responsibility fall victim to demands for national conformity. “A 
diplomat is a man sent abroad to lie and deceive in the interests 
of his country,” wrote an early diplomatic observer. The British 
historian Harold Nicolson has amended the statement by adding 
“but he must return to negotiate another day.’”” Thus the qual- 
ities by which men measure their friends are not wholly irrelevant 
for diplomacy. A strong, trustworthy, and responsible diplomat 
is more likely than his opposite to build up the intangible nexus 
of solid human relations from which understanding can grow. 

One can point to a complex of such personal qualities memo- 
rialized by writers in ancient sayings—virtues not exclusively in 
the realm of personal ethics but political qualities by which the 
extraordinary individual is measured. One such virtue is cour- 
age: “In politics courage is the master virtue and without it 
there can be no others.’” Another is the capacity for leadership: 
“There is this to be said for a strong and scrupulous man; when 
he gives his word he can keep it.” Professionalism in the broad- 
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est sense is also a hallmark of responsible politics: “The worst 
blunders of practitioners are less dangerous than the sciolism of 
the amateur.” Resourcefulness coupled with a sense of a Provi- 
dence transcending all fragmentary human virtues is a quality 
well exemplified by Lincoln and Washington: “Do as if every- 
thing depended on you while knowing that all depends on God.” 
When present together such qualities are capable of making for 
firmness free of arrogance, idealism devoid of hypocrisy, and jus- 
tice uncontaminated by claims of absolute justice. In this way 
personal ethics, which so frequently seem alien in the clash of 
great collective groupings, reappear in the association of their 
representatives and leaders. 

The second domain includes the values men cherish most as 
they reflect on the social and political order within which they 
live and move. What is the good society? What is the current 
state of national life, and what ought it to be? Moralists need 
to remember that religious and ethical vaiues are never the sole 
support for a more tolerable collective order. History offers too 
many examples of “rightist” monarchical states that have ex- 
ploited and used religion for their own purposes in suppressing 
rights and making tyranny legitimate. American democracy is 
the product of a happy confluence of Judaeo-Christian precepts 
and liberal humanitarian values. Both have contributed to the 
needs of a free society; each furnishes a vital corrective for the 
other’s excesses, with liberalism giving to the secular order a mood 
of tentativeness and civilized conduct that fosters political give- 
and-take. 

If political issues were arbitrated solely in moral terms, political 
debate would soon deteriorate into internecine strife and open 
civil war. The classic instance of such a breakdown was the 
American “War between the States,” when both sides framed 
their position in the absolute righteousness of Biblical texts. On 
the other hand, secularists need to recall that compromise on 
means and policies is made possible because there has first been 
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agreement on overarching moral and political ends. The “higher 
law” that englobes the United States Constitution provides the 
framework within which sharp but acceptable debates are pursued 
on the methods of achieving justice. In Paul H. Nitze’s well 
chosen phrase: “over and above the values of any particular array 

. of human beings there exists an ethical framework which 
has objective validity, of which men can aspire to have some 
degree of understanding—not perfect, but approximate—and 
which can give a measure of insight and of guidance to those 
who seek it.” 

A third domain concerns the ethical principles that carry mean- 
ing for the hard realities of international politics: power struggles, 
armaments races, self-interest in national security. Moralists 
and international lawyers, out of genuine concern for the pre- 
dicaments that confound the participants in world politics, often 
contrive rules and standards meant to reduce international con- 
flict—but when external standards run athwart the natural aims 
and drives of men and states, they find ways of abridging or 
destroying them. If standards and limitations can be made to 
serve the purposes of states, they will be honored and observed 
for long periods of time. One significant example stands out in 
the realm of treaties. Nations keep their international commit- 
ments when it is in their mutual self-interest to do so. The 
Rush-Bagot agreement settling the Canadian-American boundary 
dispute has been long-lived because the parties found it served 
their national interests. Other agreements, particularly in the 
armaments field, have been scrapped when their terms conflicted 
with national interests. Today our disarmament negotiators face 
above all the task of pricking out standards that will be self- 
enforcing, because on balance they serve both East and West. 

Beyond this, however, the observer can point to general moral 
concerns that have meaning in the interstate system. One is the 
concept of forgiveness, and another the principle of charity. 
After every war the victors have essentially two alternatives as 
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guides in the drafting of the peace. The one is to approach 
this task in a spirit of revanche and vindictiveness, in an effort 
to wipe from the earth the evil force responsible for the conflict. 
Unlimited war aims and demands for unconditional surrender 
embody this approach. The trouble with such a conception 
is that almost inevitably it sows the seeds of the next conflict. 
The destruction of one great power creates a political vacuum 
into which another ambitious state extends influence and control. 
Not only does the laying waste of a nation assure that the reestab- 
lishment of internal order will be more difficult—a situation that 
extremist political groups will exploit. At the same time it 
constitutes a standing invitation for power from the outside to 
flow into the vacuum—as exemplified by Soviet expansionism 
since World War II. 

Forgiveness in world politics presumes that most interna- 
tional struggles take the form of a tragic predicament. However 
much one nation’s cause may be more just than another’s, neither 
side is wholly right and neither is totally at fault. They break 
off diplomatic relations and take up arms when neither can afford 
to yield on the points at issue; after long contention they have 
found themselves at a point of no return. Once at war they aban- 
don the tentativeness of the political process for full-scale moral 
and military crusades, and when they approach the peace table 
in the same spirit the chances are very remote that they can estab- 
lish conditions of lasting peace. 

In certain historic peace settlements forgiveness has been com- 
bined with political realism. At the Congress of Vienna, France 
was reinstated almost immediately to the councils of state, partly 
on moral grounds but also because the order of Europe required 
it. Realists such as Metternich, Castlereagh, and Tallyrand rec- 
ognized the rising threat of czarist Russia and the states of Ger- 
many. To stem the threat, the peace was drawn with an eye to 
the new danger no less than to the ancient foe now vanquished 
in defeat. With the possible exception of the Japanese peace 
treaty after World War II, Bismarck’s settlement at the end of 
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the Austro-Prussian conflict may have been the last conciliatory 
peace. The fruits of the new approach are apparent in a suc- 
cession of devastating wars. 

Charity is another moral purpose that on its face seems too 
gentle and civilized for the brutalities of international life. Yet 
the rise of new nations crying out for aid and respect may well 
become the dominant problem of the second half of our century. 
In sheer self-interest, but no less from moral impulses, the wealthy 
nations perceive their responsibility to aid impoverished states. 
Walter Lippmann may be stretching a point when he draws an 
analogy from American life, where the rich, through taxes and 
gifts, now plainly bear responsibility for helping the poor, yet 
his comparison is sufficiently close to the mark to point up a les- 
son. The “have-not” states ask and receive technical assistance 
from the “haves” because in this era of rising expectations the 
powerful must aid the weak if they would maintain any form of 
international peace and order. 

The fourth and last domain is the international community 
itself. This comprises sub-communities that hold values deserv- 
ing of respect. Writing of the American Secretary of State, Paul 
H. Nitze has observed that he “has a primary obligation . . . to 
the interests of the United States as a nation state,” but “The 
Secretary, in representing the coalition system and alliance sys- 
tems of which the U. S. is a leading member, has obligations . . . 
to a much wider... group... If the thesis is accepted that a 
principal task of U. S. foreign policy is today the construction 
and defense of a world system of order to replace that shattered 
in two world wars, then the values to be pursued by the Secre- 
tary of State include those associated with a . . . group virtually 
coterminous with mankind as a whole.” 

Mr. Nitze points to layers of responsibility which, taken to- 
gether, make for an international order. In part, the building 
of an international system is a public and governmental act. 
Underlying these measures, however, and often preceding them, 
private groups and individuals build up networks of common 
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interests. Church groups, voluntary agencies, universities, and 
foundations may lay more solid groundwork, at deeper levels of 
reality. The growth of a regional system like the British Com- 
monwealth resulted from an infinite number of individual acts, 
some of which were sufficiently sound that, on independence, 
states such as India and Ghana continued to embrace many in- 
herited values. The growth of an international order may equally 
depend on a succession of small actions taken by men who try to’ 
give their own humane values a fair chance of survival. If in 
the molding of a new regional or world order layers of responsi- 
bility are only formally established, and are not rooted in private 
individuals and groups, only disaster can be the result—as his- 
tory has shown before, and as the future will certainly demon- 
strate again. 





UNITED STATES PROPAGANDA 
ABROAD: NOTES ON THE 
USIS IN ITALY 


BY J. A. RAFFAELE 


Pitiemens this discussion will draw its illustrative material 
from the operations of the United States Information Service in 
Italy, the observations regarding activities in that country are 
relevant to general problems inherent in American propaganda. 
The Italians have the largest communist party of all the countries 
in the NATO alliance; the combined left wing, including the 
socialists, represents more than one-third of the electorate. At 
the same time the Italians have probably the least latent hostility 
toward the United States of all the nations in the Western Euro- 
pean community. They are a tolerant and realistic people, less 
inclined than others to harbor hostile feelings toward foreign 
groups whose culture is different from theirs. Also, the USIS 
has had a relatively free hand in Italy—so much so that another 
foreign government exposed to a similar operation might feel 
itself treated as a quasi-colonial subject. For these reasons the 
Italians’ shifting image of the United States provides a significant 
indicator of changes in the efficacy of American leadership in 
general, and furnishes an opportunity for appraising the efficacy 
of the USIS operation when it works under relatively favorable 
conditions. 

A basic function of national propaganda is to improve a foreign 
nation’s image of oneself. From such improvement a groundswell 
of changes in the foreign nation is expected, favorable to the 
interests of the propagandizing nation. Thus the stated central 
purpose of the USIS, the official disseminator of the American 
image in Italy, is to expose Italians to the American way of life, 
and persuade them of its values. In furthering this objective 
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the agency seeks to stimulate democratic action in Italy, thus 
weakening communism, and to interpret and promote United 
States policy, thus maintaining and strengthening American 
leadership in the world. These objectives intertwine, providing, 
alongside the military and economic programs, a cultural weapon 
that will, it is hoped, act as a positive force against communism. 
Unofficially, the agency has the additional function of escorting 
important traveling American government dignitaries up and 
down Italy. The more important the traveler, the more likely 
he is to bring a halt to USIS routine operations before, during, 
and after his visit. 

The method for furthering the aims of the Service is to reach 
individuals and groups whose behavior can extend democratic 
action in Italy and promote friendship and understanding in 
regard to the United States. Thus the USIS has relationships 
with two of the four Italian labor federations, with the center 
political parties (Republicans, Liberals, Social Democrats, and 
Christian Democrats), with the employers and their trade asso- 
ciations, and with private individuals. These groups are reached 
through lectures, USIS libraries, cultural centers, and the dis- 
semination of literature and films. 

The relationship of the USIS with Italian labor is a delicate 
one. No relationship exists with either the powerful CGIL (the 
socialist-communist Italian General Confederation of Workers) 
or the fascist labor federation, which, together, account for nearly 
three-fourths of trade-union membership. The two recognized 
labor organizations are the CISL (Italian Confederation of Trade 
Unions) and the tiny UIL (Italian Union of Workers). In some 
towns the agency has intimate ties with the members of one of 
these federations and no association with the other; the latter 
may feel slighted, or merely curious as to why it is being dis- 
regarded. And members of the ignored socialist-communist iabor 
movement can always make USIS activity in relation to labor 
the subject of a propaganda attack. A price must be paid for 
either approach to the problem of labor relationships: both for 
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favoring one group of Italians against another and for discharging 
the information function on a non-discriminatory basis. The 
one raises a question of interference in the internal affairs of a 
foreign country, while the other may raise eyebrows over a 
relationship with a federation whose leadership belongs to the 
communist party. 

The following discussion of USIS operations is based on a 
1958 field investigation of attitudes held by Italian molders of 
public opinion, on a continuing exchange of correspondence 
since that time, and also on experience as a USIS lecturer in 
Italy. The respondents were labor and political leaders, em- 
ployers, and so-called intellectuals, ranging through the Italian 
political spectrum from the left to right of center. Closest to 
the operations of the USIS are the labor leaders; moreover, they 
are in a key position to influence the Italian masses on attitudes 
toward the United States. The respondent intellectuals included 
writers, scholars, journalists, and teachers, groups with the train- 
ing and inclination to draw generalizations. 


I 


For the survey as a whole, and in comparison with interviews 
conducted during a visit in 1951, the summary generalization 
can be made that there has been a significant increase in anti- 
American sentiment in Italy—as there has been to an even 
greater extent in the northern European countries. It is not 
yet found in any appreciable degree among the Italian masses, 
but it is clear among men in influential positions—the employ- 
ers, politicians, intellectuals, and labor leaders. The general 
characteristic of this attitude is increasing disenchantment with 
American leadership, a sentiment that is strongest in the intel- 
lectual group. Overall, this reaction is probably due to two 
factors: the change in the psychological and economic condition 
of the Italians since the end of the war; and the growing per- 
ception of the gap between the traditional publicized version of 
the United States and current performance. 
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It is not that the Italians believe the United States behaves 
worse than other countries. The criticism is based rather on a 
feeling that the price to be paid for the exercise of leadership 
is a demonstration of wisdom, courage, and deliberation in the 
course of swiftly changing events. The leader, in the view of 
Italians, dominates and creates events rather than adjusting to 
those created by others. They are repelled when they see a 
world leader indulging in what appears to them as wrangling, 
emotionalism, and recriminations in the face of an adverse turn 
of events. Americans may ask themselves why their behavior 
should be expected to be above reproach, while that of their 
friends can be forgiven some human frailty. The response of 
Italians is that the United States ‘is influencing their lives for 
better or worse, and that the price for such control is exemplary 
leadership. In addition, they do not feel that they have been 
given an opportunity to participate in decisions affecting their 
interests, and the role of the poor relative showing gratitude 
to a rich uncle who wants fealty in return is distasteful to them. 

The responses of the Italians to the specific question of Amer- 
ican international leadership centered around the discharge of 
foreign policy, the behavior of the legislative and executive 
branches of the American government, communist-baiting (espe- 
cially as represented at the time in McCarthyism), immigration, 
and the Negro question. In their view, these areas represent 
the Achilles heel of the United States abroad. Their comments 
are an expression of a candid esprit critique, and a revelation of 
differences in perceptions and values. The communists were, 
of course, the most disposed to criticism. Whereas the USIS 
effort in Italy is a propaganda campaign designed to show the 
United States as a paragon of virtue, the communists’ model of 
an ideal society is Russia or China. 

To Italians, the image of the United States as the land of 
freedom and courage cannot be reconciled with Americans’ treat- 
ment of non-conformity. Italians have a deep sense of the re- 
spect due human beings. Though they argue with abandon and 
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easily lose their patience over the “stupidity” of their opponent, 
they rebel at a person using his power to impugn the motives of 
another or to force him to do anything running counter to his 
conscience. Consequently the tactics of Congressional political 
investigatory committees were viewed as brutality and a lack of 


trust in fellowmen. 

Reaction to the Negro question was surprising. While the 
issue was raised frequently, its effect was discounted. Italians do 
not have strong feelings of racial identification, and know little 
of racial tensions. Hence they showed perplexity in under- 
standing the problem, rather than condemnation. The more to 
the left the respondents, the more was the question raised, but 
in general it was difficult for them to generate feeling on the 
question, particularly those whose ideology did not force them 
to grasp at it eagerly. 

The belief that there has been a failure in American leader- 
ship was clearest in the comments on foreign policy. This, it 
was held, has been based on a questionable premise and an exag- 
gerated attitude. The premise is the inevitable superiority of 
the American system and the downfall of that of the Soviets—an 
assumption that the spectacular Soviet successes are merely the 
result of an extraordinary concentration of resources for the 
achievement of national goals at the expense of the consumption 
levels of the people, and that the moral, social, and economic 
weaknesses of Soviet society will inevitably assert themselves. The 
imputed exaggerated American attitude is a predisposition to 
view communists and communism in a stance of moralistic out- 
rage. Together the premise of superiority and the attitude of 
moral indignation effect a policy of smug withdrawal from the 
adversary, whereas in fact the Soviet challenge, it is held, is essen- 
tially a requirement to maintain effective military balance, with 
decisions based predominantly on military considerations of de- 
fense and attack. The combined premise and attitude are viewed 
as creating a widening gap between the United States’ view of 
realities and that of its allies. 
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In the eyes of Italians the force of changing events in the world 
has the effect of making American leadership oscillate between 
extreme positions. A change in the domestic or international 
scene results in a quick shift in objectives and methods, with little 
regard for their long-term consequences. On the other hand, the 
new approach, the “new look”. sustained with a crash program, 
lingers long after the pressures that caused it have begun to dis- 
sipate. It is discarded only when a new dramatic turn of events 
induces the leadership to scurry about for a still different ap- 
proach. 

The greatest criticism of specific individuals was levied at the 
former Secretary of State and the former Ambassador to Italy. 
The Vice-President was generally either unknown or disliked. 
With the exception of one high government official, the Italians, 
including even the communists, were not critical of the President. 
Apart from the stature he gained from the war, he is also an 
image of the Chief of State, and hence above partisanship. Crit- 
icism of the Secretary of State and the Ambassador was similarly 
subjective, reflecting the position of Italy herself. The Italians 
felt that Americans, in particular Secretary Dulles, showed little 
realization of the change in Italy’s position from a devastated 
country needing outside help to an autonomous nation with a 
deep sense of self-respect. And their attitude regarding Ambas- 
sador Luce was an expression of a conviction that the United 
States considered the diplomatic post unimportant, since it was 
given to a “mere woman.” 

As a group, the intellectuals tended to be more abstract and 
more critical in their comments than the labor leaders as a group. 
They showed a greater interest in the ideological implications 
behind particular issues, and their responses reflected more con- 
cern for the long-term effect of what they consider to be weak- 
nesses in American character. An extreme view of this kind 
was that the United States is beginning to evidence the symptoms 
of a civilization grown self-indulgent and complacent, unwilling 
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to struggle toward new perceptions and insights for dealing with 
perplexing problems, no longer able to withstand a strong ex- 
ternal challenge. The labor leader tends to view American 
material acquisition as a strength, but the intellectual looks on 
it as a source of moral decay—both reflecting their own personal 
values as much as the objective reality of the United States. While 
the intellectual is capable of probing more deeply, he also shows 
more self-consciousness and subjective sensitivity in his appraisals 
of American life. 

A few representative comments may be illustrative of these 
general attitudes. Those given below are typical of the respond- 
ents who had not themselves been in the United States. The 
responses of individuals who had seen the country were both 
wider in scope and more specific, and were generally less critical, 
but these are not relevant in the present context. 

One of the most politically powerful men in Italy, a conserva- 
tive who plays a dominant role in Italian political affairs: “You 
underestimate us Italians; we are a creative people and you treat 
us as if we were of no consequence. In your foreign policy you 
seem to alternate between a condescending attitude toward for- 
eigners and a frenzied quest to make new friends at the sacrifice 
of principle. You talk too much and at the wrong time. I sug- 
gest you impose on yourselves a moratorium of silence every 
time a big international event occurs. We have been told of 
the great military knowledge and leadership of the United States. 
I am beginning to have my doubts. I do not understand what 
American foreign policy is after. We do not know what you 
want. You have no precise policies.” 

An intellectual: “You behave in a manner not consistent with 
your preachments. We read about how political bosses and rich 
men control the candidates for your high political offices. We 
note your tendency to justify behavior if it leads to the accumula- 
tion of income and power. Your heroes are businessmen and 
entertainment celebrities, whom you pay lavishly. Your teachers 
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you pay less than workers. Your unions are corrupt and so is 
a good deal of your business. You take away the liberty of those 
with whom you have ideological differences, and yet you call 
yourself the free world. At home you keep out people because 
they are communists, for fear of being contaminated. Abroad 
you support totalitarian regimes. Just what aspects of the Amer- 
ican way of life do you expect us to emulate?” 

An employer who has had association with Americans: “‘Amer- 
icans make a fundamental error. They are the fortunate few 
in the world who live in an environment where they can make 
good by their own efforts. Then they go around all over the 
world and mortify those who cannot. They come to us without 
an understanding of our problems and advise as soon as they 
debark. They approach us as though they belcenged to the master 
race. Why is it that your official representatives are not like the 
common people who stay at home? They do not know how to 
smile and they do a lot of absurd things, such as announcing 
that no contracts in Italy will be placed in plants dominated by 
communist and socialist workers. Do you think you cause 
conversions by doing this?” 

A socialist labor leader: ‘You persist in deluding yourself in 
your foreign policy statements. You say you are against com- 
munism; yet you give support to communist states. You speak 
of the alliance of the free world while two of its members are 
totalitarian governments. Your generals and admirals make 
speeches as though they were shaping the policies of your govern- 
ment. They argue in public among themselves and with their 
superiors.” 

A labor leader from the center of the political spectrum: “I 
have noticed the difference in the spirit of the American people 
and the Italians. We are great conversationalists and love to be 
very critical of each other. I imagine that to an American we 
seem on the verge of chaos all the time. You Americans indulge 
more in self-flattery. I have observed in your papers and maga- 
zines how you write of the greatness of an American individual, 
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or a company, or a church. I do not think it is hypocrisy. You 
seem to be convinced that what you do is morally sound and the 
best way to do it. I think that this frame of mind affects your 
foreign policy to your own detriment.” 


II 


These comments typify some of the most recurrent attitudes 
toward the United States among Italian leaders. Such amalgams 
of truth and error, exaggeration and undervaluation, are difficult 
to correct, and the USIS, in attempting to project a more favor- 
able image, has admittedly a difficult task. Its personnel are 
subject to the shifting pressures of domestic politics. The image 
they create of the United States is repeatedly undermined by the 
behavior of government representatives. The agency must con- 
tinually cope with the repercussions of events at home that it 
cannot control, and of statements that reflect the American pre- 
dilection for speaking freely without anticipating the conse- 
quences. And underlying all the problems is the fact that it 
is very difficult for foreigners to fully understand and thus to 
affect the emotions of the people of another culture. These 
factors inevitably have a bearing on the agency’s ability to fulfill 
its function. 

But in addition to the intrinsic difficulties of fulfilling that 
function—perhaps in some measure a result of those difficulties— 
decisions on policy are not always as wise or as informed as the 
task demands. Thus the USIS policy of shunning any relation- 
ship with the socialist party or with the dominant CGIL, the 
socialist-communist labor movement, is open to serious question. 
I am not concerned for the moment with the important question 
as to the justification of the American government’s support of 
certain political parties and labor groups against other parties 
and groups in a foreign country—a policy that might well be 
considered meddling in colonial style. Even apart from the 
consideration of such niceties, the USIS operation might effec- 
tively be reviewed in the light of the fluid situation in Italian 
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labor. If American policy is designed to stimulate a democratic 
spirit in Italy, it is difficult to understand the self-imposed quar- 
antine against members of the Italian left who are willing to 
be exposed to the American point of view. 

As for the argument that the Italian socialists are “fellow 
travelers,” the determination of what constitutes a fellow traveler 
and how many there are in the socialist ranks is too elusive for 
practical purposes. It is open to question whether the majority 
of the Italian socialists resemble communists in their beliefs and 
aspirations for structural change. In foreign policy the Italian 
socialist party has taken a position of oscillating neutralism sim- 
ilar to the stand of the left wing of the British Labour Party—a 
position that is not necessarily adopted in the interests of the 
Soviet government. Perhaps the socialist stand is not in the 
American interest, either, but the spread of such isolationism in 
Italy can scarcely be effectively deterred by withdrawing from 
those who preach it most persuasively. 

To isolate oneself from those with a different ideology makes 
sense only if the advantage exceeds the disadvantage. In such 
a policy of withdrawal the expectation is either that the establish- 
ment of a relationship, no matter how discreet, would not be 
advantageous, or that the others will eventually fall by their own 
weight. In Italy the first assumption is questionable, and the 
second has brought disillusionment and loss of influence. Such 
a policy does nothing to mitigate—and may even harden—the 
division of the world into two hostile camps. 

To reach individual members of the socialist-communist labor 
movement, the establishment of a formal relationship would not 
be necessary. The attivisti in industrial plants and the members 
of the plant shop committees could be approached regardless of 
party or trade-union affiliation. And the purely information 
function could well be supplemented by other types of approach 
to the improvement of international public relations. For exam- 
ple, if these people were brought to the United States under the 
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leadership program, I am certain that their stereotypes about the 
country would be drastically altered—even those of any com- 
munist who might be in the group. These attivisti are key men, 
for they are the immediate leaders of Italian labor. 

Even apart from the policy of quarantine, the relations of the 
USIS with Italian labor provide a good example of some of 
the pitfalls and intricacies in attempts at national propaganda. 
The agency has tended to present American trade unionism and 
industrial relations as models of perfection. The theme has been 
that American unions are not political, as in Italy, and that Amer- 
ican industrial relations are consistently characterized by reason- 
ableness and light. Presented in such a fashion, rather than in 
objective terms, the picture succeeds only in whetting the Italians’ 
tendency to be skeptical. There is no educational value in merely 
affirming to an audience with a strong Marxist orientation that 
Marxism has little or no influence in the American labor move- 
ment. The more effective presentation is likely to be one that 
explains and interprets the influences behind both the good and 
the bad of American industrial relations. But the person who 
can perform such a duty is more likely to be a scholar in industrial 
relations than a propaganda bureaucrat. 

USIS operations are concentrated on a conservative elite in 
whom the Italian masses have little confidence. In the industrial 
north of Italy, for example, the agency’s function seems to shift 
from that of a management-consultant organization for large 
employers who can well afford to pay for such services to that 
of a public-relations outfit trying to cuddle up to the pezzi grossi 
in the community. And for elite and worker alike the propa- 
ganda pitch of the USIS is at once too broad and too simplified. 
The intention is to emphasize the virtues of a voluntaristic society 
versus a top-directed society, but for this effort the slogan of 
democracy versus communism is flat and ineffective; it is taken 
to mean merely the American government versus the Soviet gov- 
ernment. When one talks to the Italians about democracy and 
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Marxism, they are bored. But when the official script is dis- 
carded, and they are told about the actual operations of Amer- 
ican democracy and its persistent efforts to abolish poverty, they 
do not fail to listen. 

How do the Italians themselves view the USIS, and how do 
they appraise its effectiveness? To the question whether the 
agency had had any positive influence in Italy, the majority 
answered no, the minority being divided between those who be- 
lieved it had strengthened the favorable image of the United 
States and those who felt it had actually caused a decline. A major 
criticism of the USIS was that it showed no comprehension of 
Italian ways of life, and that it consisted of an unimaginative 
bureaucracy grinding out mountains of literature of little con- 
sequence. Again a few representative comments may furnish 
the clearest picture. 

An employer in Milan: “Please do not be offended if I say that 
Americans have a childish mentality. You are like children who 
have received education on simple moral virtues. Your USIS 
function shows these characteristics. Its communications are 
geared to an intellectual elite, and escape the masses completely. 
They should rather cater to the working class and not to employ- 
ers and intellectuals. The agency is viewed as one of information 
gathering as much as information dissemination. It is therefore 
suspect and not accepted with an open spirit. What is it really 
trying to accomplish in Italy?” 

A labor official in Turin: “The expenditure [by the USIS] 
far outweighs the returns you obtain. The level of technical 
efficiency is low. The meager return is probably due to the lack 
of technical competency in the administration of the program 
and to the psychological errors you commit by your unawareness 
of the character of the Italian people. Propaganda must be 
honest and based on deeds accomplished. It must also achieve a 
meeting of minds with the people who are the motivating force 
in a society. Without these characteristics, the propaganda is 
worthless.” (A trade-union official told of an American Vice- 
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Consul walking up the stairs of the CISL labor office in Turin 
and meeting the janitor, who was on his way down, laden with 
USIS releases. Beaming, he asked the porter where the material 
was being distributed. The porter, showing a sixth sense for 
diplomacy, replied that it would be placed where it would do 
the most good.) 

A former communist: “The most effective way to use the money 
is by assisting in the elimination of unemployment. Your pur- 
pose, I assume, is to turn Italian workers toward democracy. If 
that is so, the best contribution is not propaganda, but technical 
assistance designed to help us eliminate unemployment. The 
Hungarian insurrection has had little effect among workers as 
far as changes in attitude favorable to the United States are con- 
cerned. The way to change their attitudes toward the com- 
munist party is by providing them with jobs paying a living wage. 
Nor do I think that you have converted Italian employers to your 
way of thinking. The only way to change attitudes is by altering 
local conditions which create them in the first place.” 

A labor leader in Rome: “Italians are difficult to propagandize. 
They are suspicious if they do not see it for themselves or if a 
trusted friend does not tell them it is that way. You should 
remember this as an important key to American propaganda in 
Italy. You should let the leaders of the Italians explain events 
to them, or maybe an American of Italian ancestry whom they 
might trust and who can speak their language. Otherwise, ci 
danno la tara. They automatically discount the statements of a 
stranger. My advice on propaganda is to eliminate it entirely. 
It is a cynical slur on the human dignity of a person. Cut the 
speeches on the superiority of Americans. Try to get us to 
understand American mentality by using the money for as many 
one-year scholarships in the United States as possible.” 

A key labor official in Sicily: “The propaganda issued by the 
United States Information Service on the Hungarian insurrection 
did not have the effect intended. Among the Sicilians it evoked 
compassion for the dead, including the communists. Your prop- 
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aganda effort makes an appeal to the Italian intellectuals and they 
have no power in Italy. Why don’t you work on the sense of 
personal attachment that Sicilians have for Americans? Stop 
pounding away on how much better you are. Talk of specific 
events and situations. Your battle cry of deeds not words is vio- 
lated by the Americans, not the Russians. It is a childish slogan. 
The people of USIS have no contacts with the Sicilian people. 
They are middle-class bureaucrats who don’t know how to com- 
municate with the common people.” 

A labor official in Rome: “The operation of USIS has done 
some good in the Rome area. There is now a tendency, however, 
to cater to an elite. I think all your representatives tend to do 
this, including your Ambassadors. By doing so you lose support 
of the Italian people and any influence you could exert over 
them. The information provided by the agency has lost its 
effectiveness. American propaganda comes too late and with no 
understanding. Sometimes I wonder if it has to be cleared by 
all the Congressmen. It is not suited to the psychology of the 
Italian people. Your communications show middle-class timidity. 
This is probably due to the fear injected into the personnel by 
your politicians.” 

A teacher in a small steel town in central Italy: “I think one 
of your greatest propaganda opportunities is to describe the way 
you developed industrial democracy through trade unionism and 
collective bargaining. That will stir the common people. Un- 
fortunately, it is a difficult concept to communicate, but it can 
be done. Italians tend to look at the consequences of industrial 
democracy, such as the high wages, rather than the American 
spirit which underlies the high compensation. They conceive 
the American worker as a man of incredible means, but not as 
a complete individual. The United States is envisioned as a 
utopia in which all one has to do is to arrive there and then wait 
to become rich. Although documentary films hold their interest, 
they fail to give a precise portrait of American workers. Films 
freeze thinking rather than encourage it. Instead of arousing 
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Italians to a systematic approach toward resolving their own prob- 
lems, they lead merely to the reaction of Ah, l’America! The 
Americans of the Italians are simple stereotypes. They are 
millionaires or criminals, rarely human beings.” 

Another Sicilian labor leader, in the Catholic federation: 
“They [USIS personnel] have become a group of conservative, 
unimaginative bureaucrats. When the miners died in their 
caves, they could have sent a representative as a token gesture. 
They cater to the intellectuals and the Christian Democratic 
party. The people believe the Americans are no better than the 
Italian parasites who govern them.” 


III 


On the whole, it appears justifiable to say that USIS operations 
have effected no tangible changes in Italy. The left wing has 
not declined; its overall strength has increased. The CGIL labor 
federation is gaining rather than losing ground, and the demo- 
cratic labor movement is still disunited. Half of the electorate 
continues to reject Italian democracy. 

It is true that sympathetic feelings toward the United States 
persist among the common people of Italy. They like to cling 
to their perceptions of it as the land of the free and the brave 
and the country of fabulous opportunities. They are sympa- 
thetic to the American pragmatic approach and the ability to 
solve problems by the reconciling of differences. Such persisting 
though taxed pro-American feelings exist also in Eastern Europe. 
Harrison E. Salisbury recently reported in the New York Times 
that the sentiments of Rumanians were gg percent anti-com- 
munist, 99 percent pro-American, and 100 percent in favor of 
the regime. With some changes in the percentages, the same 
could be said of the other Eastern European nations. In fact, 
Eastern Europeans and Italians are the best friends of the United 
States in Europe. This sympathy cannot, however, be attributed 
to American policy or propaganda. A principal factor behind 
it is the feeling of kinship produced by the considerable emigra- 
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tion from these countries to the United States. It is ironic that 
the Congress passes immigration laws that discriminate against 
the very Europeans who admire the United States most. 
Different occupations suffer from their own peculiar occupa- 
tional diseases. In the discharge of a propaganda function, the 
malady seems to be caution and bureaucratization. The shuffling 
of papers and personnel, the reading and preparation of reports 
consume a good deal of the day. There is little time for reflec- 
tion and evaluation. Mediocrity rather than the exercise of 
imagination assures job security. A manifest inclination to move 
in high social circles—which means in Italy an abundant supply 
of princesses and marchesi—and to consort with the most con- 
servative elements in society creates resentment and converts 
few people to democracy. Matters are always handled with a 
public-relations flourish. If only six people show up at a lecture, 
there are still the mountains of photographs and press notices 
for distribution, designed to promote good feelings for the home 
country. A job that requires consummate psychological and 


leadership skills is reduced to a denominator of caution, comfort, 


and complacency. 

As has been emphasized, the lack of tangible accomplishment 
is also attributable in part to the inherent difficulties in any 
deliberate attempt to affect the feelings of the people in another 
nation. Partly it is due to the fact that with communications 
worldwide and almost instant, everything a great power does— 
both at home and abroad—affects other nations’ views about its 
quality. These day-to-day developments, outside the control of 
any propaganda official, are not always easy to justify or explain. 

And national propaganda is a particularly difficult business for 
a democracy. While its propagandists are trying to demonstrate 
the unique honorableness of their country’s position and the 
deliberate distortions of its adversaries, their countrymen are 
revealing in word and deed its underlying contradictions. A 
democracy, compounded of contrasting purposes and views, in- 
trinsically disposed toward the principle of permissiveness, 
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equipped with a free and vocal press, is not able to conceal its 
frailties or to control the words and actions of all its representa- 
tives. A totalitarian society can more easily create the image of 
a heroic people moving in unison toward a sublime mission that 


stirs the imagination. 

Moreover, Americans, for all their vaunted skill in commercial 
public relations, are not naturally adept at appreciating the 
problems of communication with the nationals of other coun- 
tries; a tendency toward self-satisfaction communicates itself to 
others as an assumption of superiority, and a deep-grained moral 
righteousness, looks all too often like arrogant naivete. Ameri- 
cans, accustomed to a philosophy of easy optimism, are frequently 
inclined to underestimate the sophistication and critical realism 
of other peoples—a consideration that may be especially relevant 
in Italy. 

But in the world as it is now constituted the United States 
has no choice. Its position in the cold war for men’s allegiance 
depends in large measure on its success in making its ideals un- 
derstood and in proving their worth. To be sure, the USIS 
is not the only official way of attempting this. Technical services 
and material aid, exchange programs, international exhibits and 
conferences—such efforts are sometimes more successful than any 
amount of printed or filmed or spoken persuasion. But all 
methods of vivifying what the country stands for are subject to 
the difficulties that confront any free nation—and possibly the 
United States in particular—when it tries to present itself abroad. 
And whatever the merits of other approaches, the inescapable 
fact remains that all of them, to be effective, must be supple- 
mented and fortified by deliberate programs of information and 
interpretation. 

The difficulties confronting these programs could be very con- 
siderably mitigated. An increase in the funds available to the 
information agencies, while certainly not a solution in itself, 
could make possible the high quality that is needed in the per- 
sonnel of the agencies. It is essential that the members of these 
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services be individuals of the highest caliber, with a sensitive 
understanding of those with whom they are communicating. 
Rather than the warping cautiousness of the government bureau- 
crat, they must have imagination, energy, a capacity for inde- 
pendent judgment. 

But to fulfill their possibilities they must, of course, enjoy the 
confidence and cooperation of those whom they represent. This 
means that the full import of their task must be understood at 
home, and its responsibilities shared by all whose words and 
actions can affect its outcome. And therefore, underlying all 
else, the achievement of an effective interpretation of the United 
States abroad requires, from those who attempt it and equally 
from those who send them as emissaries, a deep conviction con- 
cerning those elements in the national purpose and character 
that are truly fundamental—not the superficial attributes of 
material aspiration but the basic principles that underlie all 
confusions and vagaries. 





IN DEFENSE OF THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST* 


BY GERHARD COLM 


“... that vague, impalpable but all-con- 
trolling consideration, the public interest” 
(Justice Frankfurter Reminisces,” p. 72) 


I 


Ix POLITICAL debate, judicial practice, and economic-policy dis- 
cussions the term public interest plays a dominant role. The 
term lends itself to convenient use—partly because it resists, by 
its nature, precise definition. For this very reason, however, the 
idea of the public interest has been viewed with suspicion by 
those who try to formulate a rigorous “scientific” theory of polit- 


ical science or economics, especially public finance. Thus the 
recent literature in these fields has revived earlier efforts to do 
without a concept which so stubbornly defies neat and precise 
formulations and mathematical equations of political and eco- 
nomic behavior. A philosophy that denies the term any genuine 
meaning not only has a methodological appeal to theorists in 
political science and economics. It is welcomed also by those 
who are tired of hearing the term in campaign oratory or in the 
pretenses to idealism made by those who advocate particular 
interests. 

The most brilliant and most persuasive exposition of a theory 
of democracy based on the assumption that there exist only indi- 


* AuTHorR’s Note—This essay is an outgrowth of a letter written on request of 
the Committee to Advance Original Work in Philosophy; see its publication 
Philosophy and the Public Interest, prepared by Wayne A. R. Leys and Charner 
Marquis Perry, March 1, 1959. I am not here concerned with differences in the 
meaning of the terms public interest, general welfare, national interest, and 


similar phrases. 
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vidual self-interests is that by Anthony Downs.’ In the market 
economy, according to classical theory, entrepreneurs are moti- 
vated only by the desire to make profits, and goods and services 
are supplied as an unintentional by-product. Downs contends 
that in a comparable manner democratic government renders 
public services as a by-product of the politicians’ desire to be 
elected. “The government .. . is interested in [each adult citi- 
zen’s] vote, not his welfare” (p. 18). There is only a passing ref- 
erence to those queer politicians who “act as they think best 
for society as a whole . . . the politicians in our model never seek 
office as a means of carrying out particular policies; their only 
goal is to reap the rewards of holding office per se.” ‘These re- 
wards are defined as “income, prestige, and power which come 
from being in office” (pp. 27-28). According to this model the 
voters too are exclusively motivated by self-interest. They try 
to satisfy their self-interest by buying divisible goods and services 
through the market with dollars, and indivisible goods through 
the government with votes.” 

Thus a structure of political and economic theory has been 
erected which has as its foundation only one assumption: that 
all people—whether entrepreneurs or consumers, politicians or 
voters—are motivated only by their own interests. Robert Dahl 
puts it in these words: “if one rejects the notion that public 
interest is some sort of amalgamation of private interests, there 
is little philosophical mileage to be gained from using the term 
at all.” * 

Like the hedonistic and utilitarian philosophers of an earlier 
epoch who sophistically made allowance for social values, the 
present-day theorists of self-interest occasionally permit the pub- 


1Anthony Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy (New York 1957). 

2I have elsewhere criticized the view that the market supplies only divisible 
goods, the government only indivisible goods; see “Comments on Samuelson’s 
Theory of Public Finance,” in Review of Economics and Statistics (November 
1956). 

8 Robert Dahl, “Letter to Committee,” in Philosopny and the Public Interest 
(cited above). 
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lic interest a kind of incognito entrance through the back door. 
Thus Anthony Downs says that “by attributing all human action 
to selfishness . . . we also include a broad sense which may cal) 
for great self-sacrifice” (p. 88). He also comes close to recognizing 
such a thing as a general interest when, at various points of his 
analysis, he speaks of “social goals” (p. 160) or “unequivocally 
good acts” (p. 173). Similarly, Richard Musgrave states that 
“while social preference must be anchored in individual valu- 
ation, it does not follow that people are selfish monsters. Altru- 
istic or social motivation may be imbedded in the structure of 
individual preference patterns.” * In basic intention, however, 
these theorists of political science and economics appear to be 
bent on eliminating as an operational concept the “vague, im- 
palpable” idea of public interests or social goals. 

In contrast to these views, I wish to argue here that we can 
deal more adequately with problems of economic and _ social 
policies, public finance, and judicial procedures if we face up 
squarely to the meaning of the term public interest than if we 


deny this concept or let it in only by the back door. There are 
four levels on which I wish to examine its meaning, but first I 


shall enumerate several considerations which appear to me to 
demonstrate the need for the concept and the inadequacy of 
the back-door approach. 

First, policy is concerned not only with the welfare of the 
present but also with that of “our posterity,” as the United States 
Constitution calls it. In Downs’ treatment of the time factor in 
government decision-making (pp. 174 ff.) the government is not 
concerned with the future beyond the next election. Certainly 
it is true that the “political clock” affects time preferences in 
policy decisions; unstable governments, in particular, are often 
forced into poor policies because of the need to show quick re- 
sults—a constraint on their policies of which they are usually 


4Richard A. Musgrave, The Theory of Public Finance (New York 1959) p. 11. 
Musgrave, too, when speaking of “merit wants” (p. 13), comes close to recognizing 
the public interest. 
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painfully aware. But in Downs’ view such a policy is the norm 
and not a compromise of what is required in the public interest. 
According to his approach a policy of conservation of national 
resources, for example, would not make political sense. I con- 
tend, on the contrary, that the time dimension of the public 
interest is identical neither with time as calculated with the aid 
of the discount rate nor with time as measured )by the election 
cycle. The nothing-but-self-interest school makes some allow- 
ance for the time factor by saying that the self-interest of the 
voters includes an interest in the needs of their born or unborn 
children or, if they have none, the children of their neighbors. 
In contrast with this back-door approach I maintain that the 
time problem in public policy can more adequately be dealt 
with if we grant the existence of a public interest that extends into 
the future and is a genuine concern of the government, including 
the voters. 

Second, the tremendous importance of functions related to the 
United States position in the world makes it especially artificial 
and labored to interpret all international and defense activities 
as designed to meet individuals’ self-interest in national security 
and prestige. It is true that many local government activities 
can be interpreted as related to the individual benefits of the 
residents, but the same kind of interpretation makes no sense for 
the large national programs. There the public interest may to 
some extent even transcend the national interest and begin to 
be concerned with supranational groupings and with humanity 
as such. 

Third, the satisfaction of many self-interests has indirect bene- 
ficial effects for society as a whole. To be sure, individuals benefit 
from good education, but good education of the individuals is 
also a requirement of a good society. Our theorists have inter- 
preted this as a “‘spill-over’” effect, through which a service per- 
formed primarily for individuals has indirect secondary results. 
I regard this again as a highly artificial and unworkable approach, 
which uses a complicated structure only to avoid a departure 
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from the principle that everything has to be explained in terms 
of individual self-interests. 

Finally, in a democracy many specific interests are shared by 
only a minority of the voters (such as the interests of farmers in 
adequate prices of farm products). Therefore, in order to obtain 
legislation in support of their interests, the minority group must 
persuade others that the pursuit of its special objectives is not 
only in their particular interest but also in the public interest. 
Also in this case, circumlocutions are possible. It may be said, 
for example, that in appealing to the public interest the repre- 
sentatives of the farm interests are “in reality” appealing to the 
particular interest of specific individuals or groups of individuals. 
Once more, however, I regard this as a “back-door” approach that 
makes it much harder to come to grips with the issue. 


II 


Against this background of general considerations I want now to 
suggest four levels, or points of view, from which the concept of 


the public interest may be usefully analyzed: meta-sociological, 
sociological, judicial, and economic. 

THE MeEtA-Socio.LocicaL LeveL. Where only one ultimate sys- 
tem of values is recognized, as in a theocratic or monolithic so- 
ciety, the concept of the public interest is clear and indeed self- 
evident: it is the expression of the unitary system of values. This 
highest value may be the establishment of God’s Kingdom on 
Earth or the ultimate triumph of communism. In any case there 
is a presumably unambiguous criterion for formulating the public 
interest, difficult as it may be to apply the criterion in practice. 
Since there is an identity between the ultimate value and the 
public interest, the latter concept has in this case no importance. 
In a pluralistic society, however, various individuals and groups 
have different ultimate value systems. Some have religious con- 
cepts, others a biological one (such as survival of the race), others 
a cultural concept (permitting the development and manifestation 
of such genius for creative achievement as is latent in the society), 
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others a nationalistic political concept (“manifest destiny” or 
defense of a particular ‘‘way of life’). The denial of any values 
beyond the desires of individuals can itself be regarded as an 
ultimate or meta-sociological value. 

But even in a society of greatly divergent ultimate values there 
is a considerable common ground in the proximate objectives. 
While their substance is subject to change—to more rapid change 
than the ultimate values—these objectives themselves are clear 
and recognizable. Healthy and well educated individuals of 
the present and future generations, political independence, stable 
social institutions, a desirable degree of self-initiative and self- 
responsibility are some of the penultimate values on which people 
with different ultimate values can agree. It is this area of inter- 
mediate objectives that may be called the public interest. It is 
not necessarily identical with the tasks for public operations. 
Either private or public activities may or may not serve the public 
interest. Thus a reasonable standard of nutrition of the people 
is in the public interest. This does not mean that all nutrition 
must be provided by government operations. It means only 
that if private operations fail to achieve the desirable result (as 
in case of natural catastrophe or war) the government will step 
in because the public interest is involved. 

One might say that an essential condition for the existence of 
a democracy is some degree of common conviction that certain 
achievements serve the variety of ultimate values. In other 
words, the public interest is the life hypothesis of a pluralistic 
society—enabling people with different religions, different phil- 
osophical convictions, or different subconscious value systems to 
have a common ground for promoting their various ultimate 
values. Without this common ground, representing more than an 
accidental coincidence of individual interests, a pluralistic democ- 
racy could not exist. In a theocratic or monolithic society, there 
can never in principle be controversy about ultimate objectives, 
only about means. In a pluralistic society, there can and will 
be controversy about ultimates, but the controversies will not be- 
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come disruptive as long as there is some common ground with 
respect to the penultimate values, the public interest. There 
will never be unanimity about their exact definition; indeed, 
without some controversy about the changing meaning of the 
public interest, democracy would not be alive. But without some 
common ground concerning those changes in meaning, it could 
not survive. 

THE SocioLocicaL LeveL. The meta-sociological value systems 
and the related concepts of the public interest become manifest 
only through sociological articulations—the expressions of indi- 
viduals and groups. This is far from saying that they must be 
only individualistic values. In each individual or in each group 
of individuals, the personal interests and the concept of the pub- 
lic interest are present in varying degrees. Each emphasizes this 
or that aspect of the public interest in accordance with his own 
perspective, which is itself largely influenced by his own position 
in society and his own interests. Thus the mixture of personal 
and general interests differs in various groups and individuals, 
but from these varying emphases a consensus emerges as to what 
constitutes the public interest within the frame of reference of 
the particular society and culture. One of the main functions of 
the political processes in a democracy is to hammer out this com- 
mon understanding of what is accepted as constituting the public 
interest. 

We have had experience with all kinds of dictators who arro- 
gated to themselves the right to determine what the public inter- 
est is, or rather should be. It is a misunderstanding, however, to 
contend that the concept of the public interest presupposes a 
totalitarian philosophy. Totalitarianism refers to the manner in 
which decisions are made in a society. What is to be regarded 
as the public interest can be determined in a dictatorial manner, 
or it can result from democratic processes. 

Many people today fail to recognize the function of leadership 
in a democracy because they confuse leaders and dictators. The 
nature of the public interest, as perceived by millions of voters, 
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must be articulated by political leaders, even though the leaders’ 
interpretations cannot become reality except by the vote of these 
millions. Many voters would not have a clear notion about 
their own concept of the public interest, but have a clear pref- 
erence for leaders who “stand for” their concept of good govern- 
ment, which implies their interpretation of the public interest. 
This is why the content of the public interest or general welfare 
cannot be ascertained by some improved voting system or even 
by some sort of Gallup sample poll, as has been proposed. It is 
through the political “debate,” the vote, and the influence of 
pressure groups that the public interest evolves as a set of concrete 
objectives to be pursued by actual policy. Through these “socio- 
logical” articulations of the public interest the value systems are 
transformed into power structures. 

As I have mentioned, Downs’ “economic theory of democracy” 
construes the voting mechanism as a parallel to the market mech- 
anism. Even in regard to the market mechanism there is over- 
simplification in contending that consumer purchases determine 
what is to be produced. The entrepreneur is the one who takes 
the initiative in developing, producing, and advertising new 
products. The consumer, through his purchases, gives or with- 
holds approval, but the entrepreneur’s function is more than 
that of a mere agent responding to individuals’ wishes. Cor- 
respondingly, it cannot properly be said that citizens’ votes deter- 
mine the government’s activities. Political leaders take the ini- 
tiative in developing the programs that are required by their 
understanding of what is needed in the public interest. The 
voter rarely has an opportunity to vote on the national issues 
directly, but by voting for candidates and parties he approves or 
disapproves the programs for which they stand. 

The model of the so-called economic theory of democracy 
would have us believe that the voter merely “buys” certain bene- 
fits with his vote. Actually, he also participates, through his vote, 
in the process of government. He votes not merely in accordance 
with his self-interest but also in accordance with his concept of 
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a good society and in favor of men whose image of government 
appeals to him. Thus the politicians who have the highest vote- 
getting appeal for national office are those who in appealing to 
the voters’ personal interests can also convey the conviction that 
they act in the best interest of society as a whole. 

Basically Downs’ model is best suited to depict not a democ- 
racy but a paternalistic government in which the politicians try 
to keep the people happy in order to stay in power. No allow- 
ance is made for the value of participation in government, which 
I believe is the essence of democracy. Just as it misses the essen- 
tials of a dynamic economy to regard the entrepreneur simply as 
an agent responding to consumer demand, it misses the essentials 
of a vital democracy to regard political leaders simply as function- 
aries responding to individuals’ wishes. If this were the case we 
could save a great deal of money and energy by simply installing 
an electronic computer in lieu of our whole complicated political 
machinery. 

Tue Lecat Lever. Reference to the public interest has al- 
ways played an important role in the justification of government 
regulation of private business, and also in the self-regulation of 
certain occupations. In many cases either government regula- 
tion or self-regulation must restrict personal or corporate activ- 
ities. The restrictions are given legal sanction by reference to a 
public interest which in the event of conflict is presumably 
superior to the particular interests. This concept is of basic 
importance in spite of, and even because of, the fact that the 
requirements and the interpretation of the public interest are 
fluid and changing. The use of the public-interest concept in 
this connection permits considerations that are superior to par- 
ticular interests, and yet permits the judicial interpretation of 


5 Downs introduces the appeal to ideologies in an ingenious but in my opinion 
inadequate manner. Voters, he contends, take principles and ideologies into con- 
sideration when they cannot find exactly how a candidate will act on a specific 
issue. Thus ideology serves mainly as a stop-gap for lack of knowledge. 

6 For many examples and citation of literature see Philosophy and the Public 
Interest (cited above) Appendices A and B. 
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the statutes to move in step with actual developments in the 
content of the concept. 

Tue Economic Lever. Until a few decades ago the govern- 
ment was recognized as a supporter of the public interest mainly 
through these regulatory functions just discussed. In recent 
years, however, a more affirmative concern of the government 
in the public interest has developed, largely through the evolution 
of such operational concepts as high or full employment. When 
the inevitably vague concept of the public interest is translated 
into specific objectives to be accomplished to a specified extent 
and within a specified time period I propose to speak of “goals.” 
These goals give us yardsticks by which the results of private and 
public activities can be assessed, and which can be of use in the 
formulation of public-policy programs—for a program states a 
goal and also the means by which it will be pursued within a 
given time period. 

We may perhaps distinguish two kinds of goals that are related 
to the public interest. In somewhat arbitrary terminology I have 
called one kind the performance goals, the other the achievement 
goals.?_ Performance goals refer to the smooth operation of the 
economy, as evidenced by low unemployment, reasonable price 
stability, and an adequate rate of economic growth; in a democ- 
racy, good performance also implies a maximim scope for indi- 
vidual initiative and self-responsibility and a minimum use of 
oppressive government regulations with difficult and demoraliz- 
ing methods of enforcement. Achievement goals, on the other 
hand, refer to the specific content of the public-interest concept, 
such as an adequate standard of living for the people, adequate 
education, defense, conservation and development of resources, 
a proper contribution to underdeveloped countries. The multi- 
tude of these specific achievement goals must be pursued in a 
manner that results in a satisfactorily performing economy. This 
means that productive resources should be allocated to the various 


Gerhard Colm, “National Economic Budgets,” to be published in German in 
Handbuch der Sozialwissenschaften. 
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purposes in a manner corresponding to their relative urgency 
and assuring full, but not excessive and therefore inflationary, 
use of resources. 

National economic budgets have been developed as tools for 
appraising the pursuit of the various achievement goals and for 
appraising the performance of the economy as a whole. These 
national economic budgets thus represent, as it were, a quantified 
expression of the public interest. Developed by the government, 
they can reflect the interpretation of the public interest in the 
views of the highest elected officials in the executive and legis- 
lative branches. They can serve as the basis for public debate to 
ascertain to what extent there is agreement or disagreement with 
respect to the proposed interpretation of the requirements of the 
public interest. Once they are confirmed, they can provide a 
frame of reference for the formulation of the government’s pol- 
icies. Thus through the national economic budgets the vague 
concept of the public interest can be transformed into an oper- 
ational instrument. 

The national economic budget represents not only goals but 
also to some extent forecasts. For instance, it includes estimates 
for private consumption of a magnitude that appears adequate 
in consideration of potential total production and the amount 
of resources needed for government purposes, gross investment, 
and net export; in regard to the details of consumption, however, 
the budget estimates only what consumers are likely to spend 
if they have the total consumer income posited in the budget. 
Similarly in regard to investments, the detailed figures represent 
hypothetical forecasts rather than exact goals. Thus the national 
economic budget is not a blueprint for precise enforcement but 
a guide for appraising actual economic performance and for 
deciding on changes in public or private policy that may be 
required in the public interest. 

As I have said, the public interest not only refers directly to 
public operations but also includes the adequate satisfaction of 
individual wants. Only where these individual wants cannot 
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adequately be satisfied by private operations is there, in our 
type of economic system, a reason for government action. There 
are hardly any social functions, however, that have not been 
performed at one time by private, at another time by public, 
operations. Thus there is no absolute and permanent distinction 
between “private” and “public” wants. Nor can public and 
private activities be distinguished by the criterion of divisibility. 
While the government performs many indivisible services it is 
also concerned with the provision of an adequate supply and 
distribution of divisible goods, such as nutrition or housing. 
Briefly, then, in our society government economic action is 
called for with respect to functions that must meet a double re- 
quirement: first, that they are in the public interest; and second, 
that they cannot adequately be performed by private operations. 
Hence two interrelated but separate judgments are reflected in 
national economic budgets: judgments about the public interest, 
and judgments as to which activities should be pursued by private 
and which by public operations. Much of the controversy that 


purports to be a dispute about the existence of the public interest 
is actually an argument over whether, in a specific case, the public 
interest is better served by private or by public operations. 


The vague concept of the public interest loses much of its 
vagueness as a result of political debates, judicial interpretations, 
and translations into specific goals of economic performance and 
achievement. As a matter of fact, it is difficult to imagine that 
politicians, statesmen, judges, and officials concerned with the 
formulation of government policies could do without this con- 
cept. Even a person who is wholly agnostic with respect to the 
public interest as a meta-sociological idea may find that the con- 
cept is needed at least as a working hypothesis, regardless of 
whether it corresponds to a “reality.” 

The skeptics are of course right in pointing to the fact that 
the public-interest concept is often used to rationalize or glorify 
the particular interest of a minority. Then it has to be “de- 
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bunked.” Determining whether the claim is or is not justified 
in any particular case is one of the purposes of debate and analysis 
in the democratic process. Without a concept of the public inter- 
est, however, even the debunking of particularistic claims is not 
possible. 

A politician who appeals only to the self-interests of the voters 
will not win their respect. A voter who considers only his per- 
sonal interests will lose his self-respect as a citizen. Politicians 
and voters alike can promote their self-interests only by reconcil- 
ing them with the requirements of the public interest. 

I would like to conclude with a metaphor. Producers and ac- 
tors who present a play and the people who come to see it are 
all motivated by self-interest, be it the desire to earn money or 
to gain fame or to be entertained. Nevertheless, the varying self- 
interests of all of them will not be satisfied for long unless the 
producers and the players and the audience find a common 
ground under the spell of the play as a work of art. To satisfy 
self-interests, those concerned with a play and those concerned 


with the conduct of government must in some respect transcend 
their self-interests. Hence we cannot have a meaningful theory 
or successful practice of government or of government economic 
and fiscal policy without “that vague, impalpable ut all-con- 
trolling consideration, the public interest.” 





CLASS CRYSTALLIZATION AND 
ITS URBAN PATTERN* 


BY WERNER S. LANDECKER 


; quantitative analysis has been applied to many as- 
pects of class, the “class” character of given strata has not been 
treated in quantitative terms. “Being a class” has not been 
described as a property that may be present in varying degrees. 
This is not to say that the concept has always been used with 
the intent of asserting the full-blown existence of a class. The 
point is rather that, as yet, attention has not been directed to 
such questions as ‘““To what extent is a given system of stratifica- 
tion a class system?” or “How do different segments of that sys- 
tem compare in the degree to which they are classes?” The chief 
purpose of this paper is to develop an approach that would make 
it possible, both conceptually and operationally, to pursue such 
questions. 


The “Class Crystallization” Continuum 


To treat class stratification as a matter of degree should be useful 
in the analysis of American class systems in particular. There 
are several studies whose findings suggest that in American society 
the formation of social classes has occurred only to a limited 
extent. For example, while it has been widely observed that 
opinions on social-economic issues differ by social status, the 
differences obtained are ordinarily so gradual in character that 
the existence of underlying class differences has been questioned.’ 

* AuTHor’s Note—This study is part of a larger project conducted jointly with 
Professor Gerhard E. Lenski within the framework of the Detroit Area Study at 
the University of Michigan. Grants from the Social Science Research Council 
and from the Faculty Research Fund of the University of Michigan are gratefully 
acknowledged. Helpful suggestions were made by Robert C. Angell, Gerhard E. 
Lenski, and Alberta Z. Potter. 


1See Arthur W. Kornhauser, “Analysis of ‘Class’ Structure of Contemporary 
American Society—Psychological Bases of Class Divisions,” in Industrial Conflict, 
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Furthermore, in several community studies it has been found 
that the local population is in considerable disagreement as to 
the number of social classes in the community.? It would be 
difficult to assume that what appears to its local participants in 
images of such diversity is a highly structured class system. A 
similar problem is posed by the results of a study concerned 
with the respondent’s awareness of his own class status.* It was 
found that whether a person identified himself with one or 
another social class depended to a large extent on the particular 
technique used in phrasing the interview question. Again, such 
instability in self-classifications would be unlikely to occur in a 
clearly class-structured population. 

While these findings do not imply an absence of class stratifica- 
tion, they pose the problem of its magnitude. A major obstacle 
in recognizing this problem seems to have been of a conceptual 
sort. What is needed is a concept of “class” which points to 
different degrees of “‘classness.” 

One may attempt to build this kind of concept on foundations 
laid in Max Weber’s analysis of social classes. Weber develops 
his concept of “‘class” within the framework of a more general 
pattern of definitions couched in terms of “probability.” Since 
probability is a matter of degree, objects defined in this manner 
are readily conceived as existing to a greater or lesser extent. 





First Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, ed. by 
George W. Hartr-ann and Theodore Newcomb (New York 1939) Ch. 11, especially 
p- 250; Arthur W. Kornhauser, “Public Opinion and Social Class,” in American 
Journal of Sociology, vol. 55 (January 1950) pp. 333-46, especially pp. 334 fE.; 
also C. Arnold Anderson, “The Need for a Functional Theory of Social Class,” 
in Rural Sociology, vol. 19 (June 1954) pp. 152-6o, especially pp. 157 ff. 

2Gerhard E. Lenski, “American Social Classes: Statistical Strata or Social 
Groups?,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 58 (September 1952) pp. 139-44; 
Thomas E. Lasswell, “A Study of Social Stratification Using an Area Sample of 
Raters,” in American Sociological Review, vol. 19 (June 1954) pp. 310-13. See also 
Jerome G. Manis and Bernard N. Meltzer, “Attitudes of Textile Workers to Class 
Structure,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 60 (July 1954) pp. 30-35, 
especially Table 1. 

3 Neal Gross, “Social Class Identification in the Urban Community,” in American 
Sociological Review, vol. 18 (August 1953) pp. 398-404. 
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Such quantitative thinking is facilitated when Weber defines 
“class” as a “typical probability” that a given level of opportu- 
nities in life or “life chances” will accompany a given position 
in the economic order.* Thus class stratification exists to a higher 
or lower degree, depending on the greater or smaller probability 
that different economic positions will give access to different 
levels of opportunity.® 

Implied in Weber’s treatment of “class” is a distinction between 
two types of social inequality. One of these is a relatively specific 
kind of inequality, as among property levels or among occupa- 
tional levels; the other is an inequality in more general respects, 
designated as inequality in life chances or opportunities. For 
Weber, inequality in specific respects is basic to class stratification 
but not identical with it. Class stratification exists only to the 
degree to which specific inequalities give rise to a generalized 
inequality. This abstract formulation provides the framework 
within which a research-oriented definition can be developed. 

For this purpose, inequality in “‘specific’” respects may be rep- 
resented by any status hierarchy in which a population is dis- 
tributed in terms of a single characteristic. Occupation is illus- 
trative of such a characteristic, as is education. In the present 
analysis any hierarchy that consists entirely of status gradations 
of a single characteristic will be called a “rank system.” 

In order to ascertain the extent to which class stratification has 
taken place in a social system, one may determine the degree to 
which the status differences specific to particular rank systems 
have given rise to generalized inequalities. Inequalities are 


4This is a condensation of Weber’s more elaborate formulations. See Max 
Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, translated by A. M. 
Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York 1947) p. 424; H. H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills, translators, From Max Weber: Essays in Sociology (New York 1946) p. 181. 

5 Another way in which Weber achieves the effect of quantifying his concept 
is by defining “class” as a function of economic positions “in so far as”—that is, 
to the extent to which—they constitute a causal component of opportunities in 
life; see ibid., p. 181. By the same device he treats the existence of prestige strata 
(Stdnde) as a matter of degree; see The Theory of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion, p. 428. 
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generalized in so far as the specific inequalities of one rank system 
are consistent with those of other rank systems. 

Thus if it is common for persons who face one another as 
superior and subordinate in one rank system to be so related 
in other rank systems as well, a generalized pattern of inequality 
is present. Under such conditions, where class stratification is 
highly developed, strata located on approximately the same levels 
of different rank systems tend to coincide in their memberships. 
In reverse, a merely rudimentary class system, characterized by 
inequalities that are situationally specific rather than generalized, 
will manifest itself in rank systems that are relatively independent 
of one another in their population distributions. If rank status 
is but a minor factor in the patterning of social relations, a 
person’s status in one rank system will have little effect on his 
opportunities in other rank systems. Under these conditions it 
will frequently happen that persons who occupy the same level 
in one rank system will be considerably scattered in others. 

In these two patterns of relationship among rank systems a 


highly developed class structure is contrasted with a virtual 
absence of classes. These patterns are opposite poles on a scale 
that will here be designated as the “class crystallization” con- 
tinuum. It measures the extent to which equivalent strata of 
different rank systems converge in their composition, and thus 
form one class. 


Tools for Measuring Class Crystallization 


The preceding considerations have served as the basis for an 
attempt to measure class crystallization in the metropolitan area 
of Detroit, as of 1952. The information required for this task 
was obtained through the facilities of the Detroit Area Study, 
by means of interviews with subjects selected by area sampling.® 
The first methodological problem encountered in measuring 
6See Ronald Freedman, “The Detroit Area Study: A Training and Research 


Laboratory in the Community,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 59 (July 
1953) Pp. 30-33; Leslie Kish, “A Two-Stage Sample of a City,” in American 


Sociological Review, vol. 17 (December 1952) pp. 761-69. 
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class crystallization is to decide what the major rank systems of 
a given population are. In the selection of such rank systems 
the following criteria seem generally applicable. 

First, the major rank systems of a given population are only 
those in which virtually every member of that population can 
be placed. A person’s placement in such a rank system may be 
possible either because of his own position in it, or because his 
status is derived from a position held by the head of his family. 
Thus an occupational rank system would qualify by this cri- 
terion, because one may assume that persons who lack an occu- 
pational role of their own, especially wives, will share to some 
extent the occupational status held by the head of their family. 
Differences in athletic prowess, on the other hand, are perhaps 
a common rank system among adolescents and young adults, but 
in urbanized societies they do not yield rank differences among 
adults in general. 

Second, to serve as a potential basis of class stratification, a 
major rank system must be one in which it is possible for all 
members of a family to hold identical status (though of course 
this situation does not necessarily obtain). Otherwise its use 
would make it difficult or impossible to treat the family as a 
homogeneous unit of a class system. This criterion eliminates 
age and sex rank systems, because in both of these any single 
family is necessarily scattered over different strata. 

Finally, in relation to any major rank system already selected, 
another major rank system must have a reasonable degree of 
conceptual and logical independence. However, the mere fact 
of a high correlation between two rank systems at a particular 
time and locality does not necessarily argue against their simul- 
taneous use; indeed, one way of observing a high degree of class 
crystallization would be through a high intercorrelation among 
rank systems. An empirical justification for rejecting one rank 
system as a mere duplication of another would hinge on evidence 
of a relationship between them which remains uniformly close 
under the most diverse conditions, representing the greatest pos- 
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sible variety of communities. Lacking evidence of this kind, 
the researcher must substitute a plausible assumption. Thus in 
the present study it is assumed that a rank system based on the 
financial value of possessions would correlate with an income 
rank system so highly and so consistently under manifold condi- 
tions that only one of them should be accepted. 

Within the limits set by these criteria, as well as by the re- 
searcher’s perception of the rating scales that prevail in a popula- 
tion, the selection of particular rank systems will depend on the 
variety of available data. In the case of a large American city 
like Detroit, highly diversified in cultural background and ances- 
try as well as in economic pursuits, it seemed appropriate to 
rank all respondents in terms of the following four characteristics: 
occupation, income, education, and ethnic-racial descent.’ 

It; was, then, among four rank systems based respectively on 
these characteristics that crystallization, or the convergence of 
equivalent status levels, was to be measured. For this purpose it 
seemed necessary to employ a standard measure of status, -in 
terms of which the various ranks of all rank systems could be 
compared. Such a measure was devised for the population of 
Detroit by first computing the cumulative percentage distribu- 
tion of the total sample in each rank system separately, and then 
assigning consecutive ranges of status percentiles to the ranks 
found in a given rank system. Table I presents these status 
ranges in equalized intervals, thus permitting comparisons that 
indicate which ranks of the various rank systems in the Detroit 
population are approximately equivalent in status. Inasmuch 
as the table bypasses the fact that equivalent ranks do not com- 
pletely coincide in their membership, it serves also as a theoreti- 
cal construct of a fully crystallized class system. 

The next step in measuring class crystallization was to deter- 
mine the degree of equivalence among the ranks held by a given 


7 For a description of the procedure see Gerhard E. Lenski, “Status Crystalliza- 
tion: A Non-Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” in American Sociological Review, 


vol. 19 (August 1954) pp. 405-13, especially pp. 406 ff. 
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Table I—APPROXIMATELY EQUIVALENT RANK LEVELS IN FouR RANK SYSTEMS * 





Ethnic- 
Racial 
Rank 


Educational 
Rank System 
(in years 


Income 
Rank 
System 


Status Occupa- 
Percen- tional Rank 
tiles System” 


(annual) 


completed) 


System ° 





$8,000 & over 
6,000~7,999 


§,000-5,999 
4,000~—4,999 


§,000-3,999 


2,000-2,999 


1,999 & less 


15 & over 
1$-14 
12 (diploma) 


12 (others) 
11 


10 


9 
8 


7 


English 
Scandinavian 
French 
Scottish 
Finnish 
German 
Irish 
Greek 
Italian 
Polish 
Hungarian 
Russian 
Negro 
exican 


6 & less jay 





* Upper and lower percentile limits of each rank are rounded to the nearest tenth 


percentile. 
» Major occupations illustrative of each level are the following: A) banker, engi- 


neer, industrialist, physician, school principal; B) buiding contractor, electrician, 
newspaper reporter, registered nurse, toolmaker; C) auto mechanic, bricklayer, 
secretary, real estate agent; D) barber, machine operative, salesclerk, 
truckdriver, typist; E) dockworker, gas-station attendant, janitor, maid, waiter. 
*The ethnic-racial categories listed constitute major examples. Each status 
decile is represented by its largest component if the latter fills more than half 
of that decile; otherwise it is represented by its two largest components. 
person in each of the four rank systems. For this purpose every 
rank of each individual was represented by the midpoint of its 
percentile range; this midpoint was designated as “‘status score.” 
By inverting a measure of dispersion among his four status scores, 
a “crystallization score’’ was computed for each person. The 
actually obtained scores range from a minimum of 10 for the 
most amorphous to a maximum of 98 for the most crystallized 
status. When used in the aggregate, individual scores provide 


a basis for measuring crystallization as a property of an entire 


policeman, 


8 For details see ibid., pp. 407 ff. 
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class system, or of particular levels within it. This mode of 
analysis is pursued in the following examination. 


The Hypothesis of “Crystallization Pattern” 


It is probably unusual for a class system to be equally crystallized 
from top to bottom. Perhaps in a rigidly crystallized and sta- 
tionary system, like the Hindu caste system in earlier centuries, 
one might find the extent of crystallization to be nearly uniform 
on all status levels. Conversely, in a rapidly changing frontier 
society, amorphous status combinations may be equally dominant 
throughout. In those systems, however, where neither the strain 
for consistency nor the momentum of fluidity determines the re- 
lationship among rank systems, differences in the crystallization 
potential of different status levels are likely to find expression. 

One would expect the potential for crystallization to be strong- 
est at the two extremes of a class system. In so far as the elite 
level of any major rank system is concerned, the very fact that 
this level stands out in prestige and influence would seem to favor 
its control over objects of high esteem. High status positions in 
other rank systems are among these objects. It is likely, therefore, 
that persons who rate highest in one rank system have the most 
power to monopolize equivalent strata in other rank systems. 
On an intermediate rank level there seems to be not only less 
power to monopolize corresponding rank levels but also less inter- 
est in doing so, at least in mobile systems; here the goal of up- 
mobility will reduce the effort to solidify one’s present position. 
On the other hand, to be near the bottom of one rank system is a 
handicap of such magnitude that access to higher levels in other 
rank systems is made particularly difficult. 

It is assumed then that very high status and very low status 
have similar structural consequences, but each for a different rea- 
son. In the one case, equivalent rank levels tend to converge be- 
cause the power to exclude competitors for status is at its maxi- 
mum; in the other case, because the power to compete for higher 
status is at its minimum. 
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This hypothesized pattern is consonant with various empirical 
findings scattered in studies of diverse scope. Among these find- 
ings the following four are relevant: ® first, when judging the 
relative prestige of different families in a community, local raters 
show more agreement with respect to families at each extreme 
than for those on intermediate levels of the prestige range; 
second, prestige ratings of different occupations show the highest 
degree of consensus regarding occupations at each extreme of the 
prestige scale; third, correlations between income and education 
are highest for persons at each extreme of occupational status, 
and correlations between educational and occupational status are 
highest for persons at each extreme of the income distribution; 
and finally, residential segregation is most pronounced among 
persons of either extremely high or extremely low occupational 
status. All of these findings acquire added meaning and mutual 
consistency if the hypothesis of “crystallization pattern” can be 
established. The Detroit data have provided an opportunity for 
determining whether variations in class crystallization on differ- 
ent status levels conform indeed to the expected pattern. 

In order to make possible such comparison among status levels, 
an arithmetic mean of crystallization scores was calculated sepa- 
rately for each rank in each rank system. All means were stand- 
ardized for differences in the lowest crystallization scores theo- 
retically possible on different rank levels.° The resulting mea- 
sures were designated as “adjusted crystallization means,” and 
series of these measures for each of the four rank systems are 

9 See, respectively, August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York 1949) 
p. 37; Gregory P. Stone and William H. Form, “Instabilities in Status: The 
Problem of Hierarchy in the Community Study of Status Arrangements,” in 
American Sociological Review, vol. 18 (April 1953) pp. 149-62, especially p. 154; 
Godfrey Hochbaum, John G. Darley, E. D. Monachesi, and Charles Bird, “Socio- 
economic Variables in a Large City,” in American Journal of Sociology, vol. 61 
(July 1955) pp. 31-38, especially Tables 4 and 5; and Otis Dudley Duncan and 
Beverly Duncan, “Residential Distribution and Occupational Stratification,” in 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. 60 (March 1955) pp. 493-503, especially Table 2. 

101f “a” represents the mean crystallization score for a given rank level and 


“b” the lowest possible crystallization score for that level, the procedure can be 
summarized as follows: x=100(a-b)/100-b. 
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Table II—ApjustEeD CRYSTALLIZATION MEANS AND CLASS 
CRYSTALLIZATION INDEX FOR EverY TENTH STATUS PERCENTILE 





Adjusted Crystallization Means 





Occupational Income Educational Ethnic-Racial Class 
Status Rank Rank Rank Rank Crystallization 
Percentiles System System System System Index 





95 70.8 60.8 60.0 62.6 63.6 
85 55-7 58.2 54-0 57-4 56.3 
75 55-7 59-2 55-3 57-6 
65 56.4 . 55-7 58.9 57-6 
55 56.4 57-6 57-6 57-8 
45 56.4 , 60.4 61.4 59.6 
35 59-1 . 58.1 62.8 60.1 
25 59-1 ‘ 60.0 55-4 58.7 
15 59-1 , 59.0 60.1 59.6 
5 58.7 ‘ 62.1 55-2 57-8 





presented in Table II. Within a rank system, the adjusted mean 
shown for a given status percentile represents the rank whose 
status range happens to include that percentile. 

Of particular relevance for the hypothesis of “crystallization 
pattern” is the last column of this table. Since the adjusted crys- 
tallization means in the earlier columns are relative to specific 
rank systems, a more comprehensive measure seemed needed, 
capable of assessing class crystallization as a property of status 
levels that cut across all rank systems. The index of class crystal- 
lization, contained in the last column, is intended to provide 
such an overall measure. Each index value is the mean of the 
adjusted crystallization means shown for that status percentile. 

The distribution of these index values conforms only in part 
to the “crystallization pattern” hypothesis in its initial formula- 
tion. The assumption that class crystallization will be particu- 
larly strong on the highest level is supported by the fact that 
the index of class crystallization shows a higher score for the top 
status level, represented by status percentile 95, than for any 
other level. It was additionally assumed, however, that the class 
crystallization of the lowest status level would also be compara- 
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tively strong, and this part of the hypothesis is not borne out by 
the data. Besides the top status level there are four others, status 
percentiles 45-15, that have higher index scores than does the 
lowest level. Thus the findings support the view that high status 
exerts a relatively strong influence on one’s “life chances,” to 
return to Weber's phrase; but they also indicate that the handi- 
cap of low status is less severe than had been anticipated. 


Conclusions 


The fact that the pattern of class crystallization in Detroit con- 
forms to the hypothesis in one respect and deviates in another 
is not by itself a test of the hypothesis. Detroit is but one case; 
as long as comparable data for other communities are not avail- 
able, it is impossible to decide whether the discrepancy between 
the observed and the expected pattern requires a general revision 
of the initial hypothesis or reflects the special influence of uncon- 
trolled factors. Thus one may wonder whether some aspects of 
large-scale employment in mass industry have exerted a leveling 
effect among Detroit workers and thereby counteracted the strong 
crystallization potential of the lowest strata. For instance, the 
growth of industrial unionism in Detroit may have aided in a re- 
duction of the linkage between the lowest ethnic-racial levels and 
the lowest occupational and income levels. 

Within the context of this paper, however, the main function 
of the Detroit data has been to provide the necessary working 
material as well as a demonstration case for a revised approach 
to class stratification. In the main, an effort has been made to 
treat class stratification as a phenomenon that may be present in 
larger or smaller amounts. The concept of “class crystallization” 
has been introduced to indicate explicitly that the structuring 
of a collectivity into social classes is a matter of degree. 

Even for purely descriptive purposes this shift has a manifest 
advantage. Familiar but oversimplified questions as to the 
existence of social classes in the United States or elsewhere give 
way to questions as to the extent of their formation. For Detroit 
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the findings suggest a twofold answer. In the first place, the com- 
munity as a whole seems to constitute a class system to a rather 
limited degree, as judged by the fact that the values of the crystal- 
lization index are considerably lower than the maximum crystal- 
lization scores obtained by individuals. Second, the highest status 
level constitutes a class to a greater extent than does any other 
status level in the community. 

But the chief implications of the “class crystallization” variable 
lie in the promise it holds for the development of theoretically 
relevant research. It is possible to distinguish three research areas 
in which the use of this variable would seem to be of benefit. 

One set of problems is concerned with the conditions under 
which differeat degrees of class crystallization occur. Research in 
this directior would include analyses of differences in class crystal- 
lization among the several strata of a given status system, as illus- 
trated by the present study. It would also be concerned with 
the problem of how to account for differences in the class crystal- 
lization of entire status systems, a problem that has its roots in 
the familiar search for “causes of class stratification” encountered 
in the older literature. In its revised formulation, this problem 
becomes more readily amenable to investigation, since one can 
select a number of collectivities, such as various communities, 
that represent different points on the class-crystallization con- 
tinuum, and compare them with respect to the presence of factors 
that may be thought to promote or impede class crystallization. 

A second group of research problems involves the use of class 
crystallization as an independent variable, the goal of such investi- 
gations being to discover its social consequences. Professor Lenski 
has examined the Detroit data from this point of view." His 
findings suggest that weak class crystallization engenders emo- 
tional stress and interpersonal strain, thereby contributing to 

11 Gerhard E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization . . .” (cited above, note 7), and 
“Social Participation and Status Crystallization,” in American Sociological Review, 


vol. 21 (August 1956) pp. 458-64. See also Irwin W. Goffman, “Status Consistency 
and Preference for Change in Power Distribution,” in American Sociological 


Review, vol. 22 (June 1957) pp. 275-81. 
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social change and to social interaction of the purposive, Gesell- 
schaft type. On the other hand, a more functionalist orientation 
that calls for empirical test is represented in Simmel’s treatment 
of “reciprocal super- and subordination,” which in his view fosters 
social cohesion and equalitarian relationships.** 

In a third area of reasearch, class crystallization occupies the 
role of a qualifying variable—one that affects the relationship be- 
tween two other variables. Research in this area would attempt 
to determine whether differences in class crystallization tend to 
modify the social and social-psychological consequences of other 
stratification variables. Considerable attention could be focused 
on the broad hypothesis that the influence of status differences on 
other aspects of group life is strengthened by a high degree of 
class crystallization. As the crystallization of a class system in- 
creases, one would expect that status differences will function as 
more severe barriers to personal association and communication; 
that behavior patterns and attitudes will vary more closely with 
status; and that status will be reflected more accurately in class 
consciousness. 

These hypotheses rest on a premise that can be expressed in 
substantive as well as in methodological terms. In substantive 
respects the basic assumption is that the weaker the crystallization 
of a class system, the more nearly are the consequences of one 
rank system canceled out by those of another; and that in a highly 
crystallized class system the causal influence of status differences 
is strengthened by their mutual reinforcement. In methodologi- 
cal respects the premise implies a criterion for the selection of re- 
search sites. If one wishes to determine the effects of class dif- 
ferences on other social phenomena, be they political ideologies 
or child-rearing practices, it will be advisable to collect one’s data 
in class systems characterized by strong crystallization. Other- 
wise the findings may be inconclusive, because the strata were too 
limited in class quality to yield significant class differences. 


12 Kurt H. Wolff, translator and editor, The Sociology of Georg Simmel (Glencoe, 
Ill., 1950) pp. 285-91. 





THE NEEDLE-TRADES UNIONS: A 
LABOR MOVEMENT AT FIFTY 


BY J. B. Ss HARDMAN 


* group of unions identified by the covering reference 
“needle trades’’ comprises at present nearly go0,0o00 members. 
They include the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
(ACWA), the International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU), and the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union (UHCMW). In earlier years the Fur 
Workers International Union (FWIU) was considered a member 
of the constellation, but the link was loosened in the 1920s, when 
communists took over the furriers, and recently they were ab- 
sorbed by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchers of North 
America and ceased to continue as an identifiable union entity. 
The ILGWU and the ACWA are the grand members of the 
trio, the former accounting for about 450,000 members, the 
latter for 385,000; the UHCMW reports only 40,000 members, 
but it makes itself felt in its own cluster of trades no less than 
do the big brothers in theirs. The figures indicate a high degree 
of unionization in the respective industries, though not yet the 
wanted 100 percent. 

1960 is the half-century year of the two major needle-trades 
unions. They became recognized facts of industrial life after 
the famed “Uprising of 20,000” (shirtwaist makers) and the 
“Great Revolt of 60,000” (cloak makers) in New York City in 
1909 and ig10, and after a protracted strike of 40,000 men’s 
clothing workers in Chicago, also in 1910. These mass upheavals 
were preceded by years of attempts to win a beachhead in the 
trades and to overcome employers’ resistance aided by union- 
antagonistic agencies of law. There were national unions in each 
of these trades, but they amounted to little. The ILGWU, with 
a small membership, was willing but in no position to help ma- 
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terially the tens of thousands in the major industrial units to 
achieve effective unionization. On the other hand, the United 
Garment Workers of America (UGWA), with jurisdiction over 
the men’s clothing workers, was able but did not care to bother 
with the mass of workers beyond the small number of clothing 
cutters, whose skill made them a strategic factor in the shops 
and more easily organizable. 

The UGWA regarded the rest of the clothing workers, about 
15 to 20 against each cutter, as difficult and next to impossible 
union material. It was satisfied to organize the thin layer of 
the mostly home-grown cutters and sell to the employers an in- 
clusive union label, its counterpart of the mediaeval papal in- 
dulgences, covering the employers’ anti-union sins against the 
majority of the workers in the shops. It would let the operators, 
pressers, pocket makers, sleeve sewers, and all other trade units 
organize by themselves or go hang. In 1914 the great majority 
of the tailors’ local unions of the UGWA, including most of 
the cutters’ locals, rebelled and formed the ACWA. The old 
organization remained in business, however, confined mostly to 
the shops that produce overalls, the buyers of which, working 
people, call for the union label; the UGWA had the approved 
AFL label. 

Over the 1910s and most of the 1920s theorists of the union 
movement and social scientists keenly and diligently watched 
these, as one observer dubbed them, “freaks of industrial nature.” 
For years these “freaks” were the intellectuals’ Land of Promise 
for social ideas and improvisation. In the early years they were 
the despair of the true-to-form union organizers. They seemed 
to be bent on doing the wrongest possible things. 


The Beginnings 


Seasoned union organizers of the pre-1910 years invariably com- 
plained that “you can get these people to come out and strike 
easily enough, but they won't stick in an organization . . . you 
can get them to contribute their bottom dollar in response to a 
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call for help, but they won’t pay dues regularly . . . they're radi- 
cals, socialists . . . the cooperative commonwealth is their main 
concern, not economic organization for their bread and butter 


. . . they’re radicals first, working people later.” The argument 
was based on the fact that “these people” were mainly Jews. The 
seasoned organizers who used it did not write books, but their 
thinking found its way into some works dealing with labor. No 
less a person than the late John R. Commons, outstanding his- 
torian of American labor, declared in 1900: 


The Jew’s conception of labor organization is that of a trades- 
man rather than that of a workman. In the manufacture of 
clothing, whenever any real abuse arises among the Jewish work- 
men, they all come together and form a giant union and at once 
engage in a strike. They bring in ninety-five percent of the 
trade. They are energetic and determined. They demand the 
entire and complete termination of the abuse. The demand is 
almost unanimous and is made with enthusiasm and bitterness. 
They stay out a long time, even under the greatest of suffering. 
During a strike large numbers of them are to be found with 
almost nothing to live upon and their families suffering, still 
insisting, on the streets and in their halls, that their great cause 
must be won. But when once the strike is settled, either in favor 
or against the cause, they are contented, and that usually ends 
the union, since they do not see any practical use for the union 
when there is no cause to fight for. Consequently, the member- 
ship of a Jewish union is wholly uncertain. ... The Jew joins 
the union when it offers a bargain and drops when he gets, or 
fails to get, the bargain. 


This would have been bad if it were true. But events dis- 
proved it. The finding, which Professor Commons deemed 
worth republishing in 1905, looked silly by 1910. The bargain- 
hunting Jews—a characteristic as American as the corncob pipe 
and pie—soon proved able not only to establish enduring unions 
but to set in motion devices of industrial relations that have since 
become standard machinery in the collective bargaining process 
in one industry after another. John R. Commons had occasion 


1U. S. Industrial Commission of 1900, Report, vol. 15, pp. 319-52. 
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to see all this not from the outside but at close range when he 
served, in the 1920s, as chairman of the trustees of an unemploy- 
ment-insurance system launched by the ACWA in Chicago. 

True enough, the early Jewish immigrants who came to the 
United States during 1880-1900 were not readymade union ma- 
terial. Not all of them, not even many of them, had been workers 
in the lands from which they had emigrated. Predominantly 
they were petty traders, people of “wind, smoke, and onion skin,” 
as a native idiom characterized their lack of economic rooting in 
life: neither property nor craft. They fled from anti-Semitic 
czarist oppression and from misery to the “Golden America.” 
Finding no ready gold to pick up, they learned somehow to wield 
a needle or a sewing machine and landed in shops making wearing 
apparel, working endless houts for miserably few dollars. 

The next thing they knew was that they wanted to have a 
union. They had never been exposed to Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb's enlightenment on how to make unions. They anticipated 
the John Dewey method of learning while doing. They learned 


by falling on their faces, by seeing their strikes smashed, their 
hastily set up unions broken up by pressure of the employers 
from the outside, by despair within. The industry was chaotic. 
Cut-throat competition governed all relations. Anything went 
that tended to reduce costs. The unions in these trades had a 
triple task: to organize, to exterminate the sweatshop system, to 


stabilize the industry. 

The weak, disjointed needle-trades unions made their first 
large-scale successful bid for union recognition and improved 
work conditions in the stormy “Uprising of 20,000,” brought 
about by shirtwaist makers in New York in 1909, four-fifths of 
the strikers women. The Uprising was infectious. It was fol- 
lowed within five months, also in New York, by a general strike 
of 60,000 cloak, skirt, and suit makers, the “Great Revolt,” as 
contemporaries called it. In this instance it was mostly (about 
three-fourths) a men’s strike. The movement was largely suc- 
cessful, the trade emerging nearly fully unionized; there re- 
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mained, though, pockets of resistance to union recognition, and 
many who “signed up” did not over-indulge in “good faith.” 

The Chicago men’s clothing workers’ 1910 strike, the third 
of the big moves, ended in failure except in the plants of the 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx Company. Under a compromise agree- 
ment a novel form of union-management relationship was estab- 
lished there, with arbitration and grievance-processing arrange- 
ments that proved to be singularly successful. It took another 
general strike, in 1915, to pave the way for the complete unioni- 
zation of the industry toward the end of the decade. Still another 
big strike of the series was the drawn-out 1913 struggle of 60,000 
men’s clothing workers in New York. The United Garment 
Workers nearly smashed it by signing a clandestine pact with the 
employer on impossible terms, but the strikers rejected the pact 
and the UGWA. This was the decisive moment in the eventual 
split of that union. 

In the end these large-scale operations, even if slowly and pain- 
fully, placed the ILGWU and the ACWA on the union map. 
And along the line there emerged movements, strikes, organizing 
drives of cap and hat makers, fur workers, other “needle” people. 
Their part in the upheaval was less dramatic because smaller 
numbers were involved, but they too fought against awful odds 
and they too won their spurs the hard way. The New York. 
shirtwaist makers set the pattern. 

The shirtwaist makers’ strike was, in a real sense, an uprising. 
No one in the union’s office had believed that anything of the 
kind would happen. A strike two years earlier had been crushed 
by employers’ resistance, and the 1907 business depression made 
the defeat decisive. The union, at the beginning of 1909, had 
an enrolled membership of about 100 out of some 15—20,000 in 
the industry, and $4 in the “treasury.” But upsurge was in the 
air. Despite a business upturn in the industry, the causes for 
grievance continued—miserable working conditions and low pay 
for labor virtually “from dark to dark.” Strike became the 
thought of many. The local officers of the small union encour- 
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aged the mood for action, though cautioned by the officers of 
the tiny International against “‘adventure.”’ 

The shirtwaist-making labor force was 80 percent women and 
20 percent men, with girls over 16 and under 25 widely pre- 
dominating. About one-third of it consisted of Italians; about 
10 percent, according to a report, were of “pure Yankee stock,” 
that is, mostly first-generation Americans; the Jewish women and 
men made up the balance, about 55 percent. Among the Jewish 
people there were considerable numbers of post-1905 immigrants 
from Russia, many of whom, as well as some of the pre-1905 immi- 
grants, came politically ignited by the down-payments they had 
made on the unsuccessful 1905 revolution. Still addicted to 
building castles in the air, they served as leaven making for rapid 
fermentation. They urged that a “general strike’’ be called, that 
is, one in which all shirtwaist makers would come out, all shops, 
all divisions of the trade. The idea was getting a hearing. 

The officers of the shirtwaist makers’ union, Local 25, ILGWU, 
decided to make a test. Late in the fall of 1909 they rented the 
Cooper Union auditorium for November 22 to hold a mass meet- 
ing to “discuss the situation in the trade.” On this news almost 
2,000 workers joined the hitherto 100-member union in three 
weeks prior to the date of the meeting. 

The 1600-capacity hall was jammed. AFL President Samuel 
Gompers headed an imposing list of labor and socialist speakers. 
All did their duty as they saw it. For two hours they lectured 
the assemblage on the virtues of restraint and realism, and on 
the duty of standing by the union. No indication was given 
about what to do besides waiting for the union to make a de- 
cision. Then Clara Lemlich, a teen-age shop girl with strike and 
picket-line experience in facing policemen and strike-breakers, 
asked to be heard. Benjamin Feigenbaum, a well known Yid- 
dish socialist writer and lecturer, who seemed to think free ex- 
pression was an ingredient of democracy, granted the girl’s re- 
quest despite the platform-benchers’ ill concealed discomfiture. 
Clara Lemlich proceeded along the lines of the good advice that 
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Admiral Hyman Rickover gave half a century later to the visiting 
Frol Koslov, Khrushchev’s shrill peace advocate: don’t talk, do 
something about it. Crisply, the young woman said, in the 
course of what was later dubbed her Yiddish Philippic: “I am 
tired of listening to speakers who talk in general terms. What 
we are here for is to decide whether we shall or shall not strike. 
I offer a resolution that a general strike be declared—now.” 
That clinched it. Wildly enthusiastic affirmation followed. 
Everybody up, shouting, applauding. Regaining calm, the chair- 
man asked for a second to the motion, and this provoked a further 
demonstration. The subsequently published Souvenir-Journal 
of the Strike summed up the closing detail of the proceedings: 
“Carried off his feet by the emotional outburst, the chairman 
cried: ‘Do you mean faith .. .?” And up stood the audience with 
hands raised making the solemn prayerful pledge: ‘If I turn 
traitor to the cause I now pledge, may this hand wither from the 
arm I now raise.’ It was done. The strike was declared there 
and then. It was some time before all the shops were pulled, 
but the Uprising of 20,000 was a fact, even though not an arith- 
metical certitude. The record of subsequent developments, as 
described in the Souvenir-Journal, follows, in substance: 
15,000 on strike. The police pulling pickets to court. The latter 
imposes fines. One magistrate hit the girls’ crime on the head: 
“You are striking against God and nature, whose law it is that 
man should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow,” and he sent 
them up to jail. The employers do their utmost: hire profes- 
sional thugs and prostitutes to defend God and beat and harass 
the strikers. The latter besiege City Hall demanding protection 
from gangsters and the courts. Public opinion is aroused. A mass 
meeting is arranged at the Hippodrome by society leader Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, wife of the financier, which is addressed by 
the rector of the Holy Trinity Church, Monsignor Lavelle, rep- 
resenting Archbishop Farley, the City Controller, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools. Ten thousand crowd the hall, 
thousands in the surrounding streets. Financial support is raised 
for the strikers from unaccustomed sources. Wellesley College 
girl students contribute $1,000. The strikers are given a special 
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strike edition of the Hearst New York Evening Journal to be sold 

for their benefit, alongside the Socialist Call. In the exclusive 

Colony Club, Mrs. Belmont, Miss Anne Morgan, sister of J. P. 

Morgan, other notables organize a meeting to aid the strikers. 

The sum of $100,000 [(enormous for those days) is] raised and 

spent, in major part, in strike benefits. 

Victory came neither soon nor easily, nor did it bring all that 
could be wanted. Nearly three months went by before the 
strikers won a 52-hour work week, four paid holidays, specified 
improvements of work conditions, no discrimination in reemploy- 
ment of all strikers, fair division of work among all workers in 
slack times. All but very few employers signed union recog- 
nition. That was less than the strikers wanted, but it was quite 
a victory, and the first they ever won. The strike “did more than 
had been expected of it by its most optimistic advocates” was the 
verdict drawn in the union’s history several years later. 


Emergence of a “Movement Personality” 


The Uprising brought the shirtwaist makers face-to-face with the 
world. Clara Lemlich, by her “Philippic,” introduced “America” 
to the Jewish and the other immigrants’ world. The bargain, 
though, was mutual. While “America” helped the shirtwaist girls 
enormously, the latter gave the former a liberal education in re- 
‘ turn. Anne Morgan, Mrs. Belmont, and the other ladies of the 
Colony Club, while pursuing their aim of obtaining the suffrage 
franchise for women, discovered a world keenly responsive to 
liberal ideas; they met “economics” in terms of humanity. The 
Wellesley College girls saw these incomprehensibly-speaking 
aliens pursuing ends all Americans can readily understand. The 
but recently organized Women’s Trade Union League saw an 
enormous field in need of all the energy it could muster, and 
more. ‘Iwo processes were set in motion simultaneously: the 
Americanization of the foreign workers; and the education of 
liberal Americans, non-Jews and Jews, in the realities and the 
potentialities of union organization. 
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The liberals did not need to be told labor’s part in the econ- 
omy, or be strengthened in a conviction that wage earners are 
entitled to and are in need of better work terms than McKinley’s 
United States was according them. But unionism as a workshop 
of democracy was terra incognita even to the liberals. The old- 
style unions, with rare exceptions, had wanted no “eggheads” 
near their places. It is no overstatement to suggest that in the 
years after Clara Lemlich’s simple words turned vague dreams 
into reality and organization, the needle unions became the prov- 
ing ground for socially sensitive liberals and social workers. There 
the residents of Hull House in Chicago, of the Henry Street 
Settlement in New York, and of similar institutions, under Jane 
Addams, Lillian D. Wald, Judge Ben Lindsey, and others, were 
enabled to see labor, to study it, and to conceive the broader so- 
cial content of the labor movement beyond the emphasis on “a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work.” It was in the needle-trades 
union halls that some of the eventual New Deal union-supporting 
eggheads and professionals first saw unions as they were. 

In the years immediately preceding and following 1910—ban- 
ner years of the needle-trades unions—a social-political renais- 
sance was taking place in the United States. The country was 
beginning to take the twentieth century seriously. McKinley’s 
intellectual heritage was in trouble. The muckrakers—Lincoln 
Steffens, Charles Edward Russell, and ever so many others—were 
mercilessly stripping off all trappings and exposing the “shame 
of the cities,” for all to see and for many to be profoundly alarmed 
by. Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle, baring the horror-and-filth 
story of the Chicago stockyards’ production of filet mignon and 
“lamb for stew” alike, was being widely read. Glimpses of the 
ugly economic and social underpinnings of prosperity and of the 
noisy boast of the “full dinner pail” were penetrating the con- 
sciousness of too many for the ease of mind of some of the few. 
And simultaneously Theodore Roosevelt was lambasting the 
“malefactors of great wealth,” his progressivism beginning to 
flex muscle. Midwestern political liberals were waging war on 
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bossism in the political parties and on the growth of monopolies 
in industry and banking. Jack London’s Jron Heel and Martin 
Eden were holding up to glaring light the frustrations of man’s 
inner life under the golden glow, and warning that those in power 
meant to hold it at all costs. 

Along different lines of reasoning, Eugene V. Debs, William 
English Walling, A. M. Simons, William D. Haywood, Morris 
Hillquit, Victor Berger, and others were advancing a radical so- 
cialist philosophy. They were making headway. In 1910 the 
Socialist Party in Milwaukee elected its mayoralty candidate and 
a team of aldermen along with him. In 1912 the party polled 
close to a million votes for its Presidential candidate, Debs, out 
of about 15 million—over 6 percent of the total vote. Socialist 
Party membership reached a height of 112,000. It seemed for a 
while that the American people meant to do business with so- 
cialism. That did not happen. The party never again made 
the 1910-12 grade. But the general progressive awakening con- 
tinued. In the stirring upheaval, which accompanied the demo- 
cratic breakthrough of Woodrow Wilson to the Presidency, or- 
ganized labor found it easier to move on. 

Congregated in the ghetto-like congested sweatshop areas of 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and the other needle- 
trades “‘markets,”” the workers may have been but little conscious 
of what was happening in the American world, seemingly so far 
from them. Their acts nonetheless mirrored the changing social 
climate of the period. The seamstress in a Chicago shop did not 
know the words “industrial democracy,” but she confidently 
argued with the shop forelady—‘‘don’t ye know these new times? ” 
—as she demanded soap, paper towels, and other such radical in- 
novations in the women’s rest room. Somehow workers, no 
matter what language they speak, sense changes in the social scene. 

The new movement began to break away from isolation-ward 
living and thinking. Not overnight, but over the years of turmoil, 
conflicts, victory, and great hardships, the needle-trades unions 
fashioned an overall collective personality all their own. Their 
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ways and their results singled them out as different from the 
majority of the unions in the 1910s and the 1920s. With the 
exception of the ACWA they were all affiliated with the AFL 
(the ACWA was kept out until 1934 because the AFL continued 
to honor the UGWA’s theoretical jurisdiction over the men’s 
clothing workers, ignoring the non-theoretical fact that the 
ACWA had organized better than three-fourths of the industry). 
However, the whole needle-union group, by and large, practiced 
a concept of broad inclusive unionism, that is, of a rounded-out 
‘movement seeking to pursue broad social aims and to develop a 
variety of collateral and auxiliary activities to bolster and invigo- 
rate their organizing and bargaining strength. 

The originally Jewish complexion of the unions—so only in 
New York—and their subsequent polyglot character proved to 
be an asset, not a handicap. Many of these immigrant members 
had come from lands in which socialists and unions existed, and 
there prevailed among them a tradition of labor solidarity and a 
consensus of workers’ commitments to broad social goals. If 
relatively few among the immigrants were clearly so minded, 
there was nonetheless a ready reservoir of prospective leadership. 
This was the case with the Russian-Jewish immigrants who came 
in the first decade of the century. In the western part of Russia, 
which then included Poland, Lithuania, and the Baltic provinces, 
where the Jewish people lived in great numbers, there had de- 
veloped an influential and strongly organized Jewish labor move- 
ment, led by the Jewish Workers Union of Russia, Lithuania, 
and Poland, which became widely known as the Bund. This or- 
ganization implanted in great numbers of Jewish workers a keen 
consciousness of dignity as workers and men, and a devotion to 
and understanding of organization for economic as well as for 
political objectives. The post-1910 needle unions drew heavily 
on this contingent for leadership. Sidney Hillman and David 
Dubinsky acknowledged kinship with the Bund. There were 
many hundreds of that background in less conspicuous positions, 
and thousands more were active unionists. 
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Another characteristic of the immigrant groups that was help- 
ful to the unions was their active participation in their respec- 
tive communities. ‘Alone and afraid,” as it were, “in a world 
they had not made,” they quickly developed a variety of organi- 
zations for mutual-aid benefits, sports, and the like. The emerg- 
ing unions could and did draw on these for sympathy and support. 
The unions worked cooperatively with the Socialist Party, which 
gave the foreign-born unionists an understanding of the nature 
and the peculiarities of the American political system. There was 
also the Workmen’s Circle (Arbeiter Ring), a cooperative fra- 
ternal insurance society nominally nonpartisan but with a pro- 
nounced socialist complexion, helping unions, providing succor 
to strikers in need, developing cultural activities. By 1913 the 
National Jewish Workers Alliance (Farband) was formed, along 
lines similar to the Workmen’s Circle but with a primary interest 
in Zionism and emphasis on labor. These various groups main- 
tained friendly relations, cooperated when an emergency situa- 
tion arose. The cooperation of unions, party press, and lay- 
men’s organizations was of crucial significance in the develop- 
ment of the movement, and of its special “‘personality.” 

Intellectuals were not feared by “the masses.” Quite the con- 
trary. The socialist leader and outstanding attorney Morris Hill- 
quit, the editor and author Abraham Cahan, the counsel and 
subsequently socialist Congressman Meyer London were all on 
hand, and were welcomed to advise and to fight along. And poets 
Morris Wintchevsky, Morris Rosenfeld, David Edelstadt, and 
many others were singing the equivalent of the “Song of the 
Shirt” to nourish self-pity, to arouse anger, to mobilize fighting 
temper among the wielders of the shears, the needle, the pressing 
iron. 

Part of their “movement personality” was the way the needle- 
trades unions handled their multi-ethnic problem: administered 
coexistence of the many racial stocks. In 1910, when the foreign- 
born constituted 15 percent of the country’s total population, 
they accounted for 36 percent of the total number of workers em- 
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ployed in manufacturing industry as a whole, and for 45 and 75 
percent, respectively, in the ladies’ garment and the men’s cloth- 
ing industries. Although the labor force in the needle trades was 
for some time predominantly Jewish, members of other national 
units were steadily drawn in. By the 1920s the Italian workers 
had become the largest single ethnic unit, and at present the 
Jewish men and women constitute no more than about 15 per- 
cent of the total, if, indeed, that much. 

The “migration of peoples” in the needle industries began back 
in the early years of this century. The Italians were the first to 
enter in large numbers, and they actively participated, some of 
them importantly, in the organizing drive of the 1910s. Such 
well known leaders as Luigi Antonini, August and Frank Bel- 
lanca, Anzuino Marimpietri, “Papa” Artoni, Salvatore Ninfo, 
Joseph Catalochoti achieved their prominence in the formative 
years of the movement. Others followed—Poles, Czechs, Lithu- 
anians, and more. In 1918 the ILGWU and the ACWA found it 
necessary to publish journals for their members in Polish, Lithu- 
anian, Italian, Bohemian, Russian, and French, in addition to the 
English and the Yiddish versions that were started first. 

After the early immigrant stocks, their American-born sons and 
daughters soon came in rapidly growing numbers—except in the 
case of the Jews. As production fanned out from New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and other big centers into the small towns 
and places further south and west, Americans of older vintage 
entered the needle-trades shops—rapidly growing in number dur- 
ing the 1920s. Negro and Puerto Rican workers joined the ethnic 
mosaic in substantial numbers during and after World War II. 
Eventually all the “language” publications were discontinued, on 
the assumption that the old immigrants had learned to read Eng- 
lish. Recently, however, the ILGWU has begun to produce a 
Spanish publication to serve the growing numbers of Puerto 
Ricans. 

The ILGWU and the ACWA had the greatest number of na- 
tional strains in their memberships (and this is more so now), and 
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most students agree that any resultant problem was adequately 
met. If these groups had any race tensions in their inner recesses, 
they succeeded very well in keeping them from open expression. 
“The ILGWU’s method of dealing with racial prejudice,” wrote 
the late Professor Feldman, “‘is, in part, to assume that it has no 
basis for existence. It recognizes, however, that most of the 
members come from an older and a different world, so it attacks 
the matter of racial differences from the positive side of assimila- 
tion, by a comprehensive program of education.” ? 

Dr. Leiserson, writing out of years of personal experience, went 
a step further to assert that the union environment is particularly 
capable of coping with the race problem: “A trade union needs 
to engage in no Americanizing or proselytizing campaigns to make 
Americans of immigrant workers. If it is efficient and successful 
as a union, it unites all the workers in the industry and imper- 
ceptibly fuses native and foreign-born into a common folk.” * 
In the needle trades “fusing” implied, however, no obliteration 
of racial group characteristics, old cultural and broadly social 
attitudes, habits of thought and loyalties. No effort was made in 
any of the multi-ethnic unions to force a leveling, except in terms 
of shop adjustment to industry requirements. Thus a Czech 
leader of the ACWA (quoted by Feldman, pp. 223-24) held that 
peaceful side-by-side practices in the preservation of cultural per- 
sonalities actually helped to develop and cement the inter-group 
unity with regard to economic activities: “. . . folk songs . . . na- 
tional dances . . . sports and dramatics . . . have drawn the mem- 
bership closer to the organization, and while the members had 
ordinarily looked to outside organizations and clubs for recrea- 
tion and social activities, they now found them right in the Amal- 
gamated. The spirit of friendship and fellowship in the organi- 
zation was strengthened by the promotion of these activities.” 

But educational efforts and joint cultural undertakings, how- 


2 Herman Feldman, Racial Factors in American Industry (New York 1931) p. 222. 
8 William M. Leiserson, Adjusting Immigrant and Industry (New York 1924) 


P- 245- 
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ever ingeniously devised and effectively carried on, and however 
helpful in maintaining an existing friendly interrelationship 
among divergent groups, are not of themselves sufficient to de- 
velop inter-group cooperation. Solidarity of the heterogeneous 
labor force was built up, in the earlier days, in common struggles 
for union recognition, and later on by the sustained efforts made 
by the union leadership to obtain improvements in work terms 
from an employerdom never too willing to make concessions. 
The incidence of the Jewish preponderance, both in the union 
leadership and among the employers, could not possibly have 
been overlooked by the non-Jewish members. They learned, 
however, that neither hours nor wages are racial. A consciously 
designed orientation was pursued, not one of looking away from 
race difference, but on the contrary one of taking cognizance of 
that reality and dealing with it in a give-and-take manner. 

As the foreign-born members of the various nationality groups 
in the needle unions acquired strength, they naturally enough 
sought to bring their union power and influence to bear on their 
particular nationality interest—usually in the form of aid for 
causes in their lands of origin, with which they had retained 
family or other contacts, or for benevolent or educational enter- 
prises for their kinsmen in the communities where they lived in 
numbers. The Czechs, the Poles, the Italians, and others, and 
the Jews perhaps to a greater extent than the rest, all had such 
special interests for which they sought the aid of fellow members 
in their unions. Leaders and actively interested members broadly 
shared the view that it was to their common benefit for each par- 
ticular legitimate outlook to be given a fair chance; that in this 
way their joint union concern was better served by all component 
parts of the multi-group union. The sustained practice of atten- 
tion to minority special interests helped prevent the national 
union or the large territorial unit from becoming a confederation 
of nationality unions. The guiding principle was that the union 
as an economic and social-political entity was indivisible. It was 
accepted policy, however, for the national union officers, most of 
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them Jewish, to avoid appearing as representatives of their own 
special causes, except in a clearly defined fashion in emergency 
cases and emphasizing personal concern. The primary task of 
national officers was to represent their union as a whole, and not 
any particular group interest. 

The composition of the national governing boards of the multi- 
nationality needle unions and of their national organizing force 
did not reflect the numerical proportions of the respective groups. 
It was generally understood that the Italians, or the Poles, or any 
other group “should be represented,” but no such “principle” 
was stipulated: it was maintained that the particular officer or 
board member was justly chosen because of general merit. This 
implicit presumption was accommodating to the Jewish men, who 
were preponderant on the governing boards and in the leading 
national officerhood: the members of all nationality units had 
elected them, primarily on their merits. The point would be 
emphasized that the Jewish workers had played so active and con- 
spicuous a part in the initial stages of union building that the 
most experienced and competent, the tried and tested leadership, 
came from their midst. And once in, leaders are not displaced 
as long as they serve well—or, they are not displaced if they can 
help it. 

The inter-racial-group policy worked well enough, though not 
without a hitch once in a while. The following incident (taken 
from personal notes) illustrates that no “evolutionary” process 
altogether escapes mutation. 

The General Executive Board of one of the large needle unions 
is in session. Committees appear requesting that the dissolved 
Italian Local Ag be restored and that the members who had 
been transferred to the respective trade locals—pressers to 
pressers, operators to operators, etc.—should again be united in 
the old Ag. The reason that had been given for dissolution was 
disorderly conduct of business, and factional fights. The argu- 
ment for restoration is that organization by language makes for 
homogeneity, members feel at home, are more active. Against 
that, the opponents of restoration argue: “We are an American 
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organization, we should speak the language of the country... 
Noisy meetings, several speaking at the same time . . . Public 
opinion about us is disturbed .. .” The particular spokesman 
does not appear to be one who crossed the Atlantic on the May- 
flower. If he sat on a rock, it was not likely to have been the 
one called Plymouth. It appears to be the New Nationalism of 
the Americanized foreigner. 

The hearings are over. The Board is in closed session; only 
one spokesman of the pleaders for restoration is sitting in. The 
president asks him: “Phil, let’s not kid ourselves here. Language 
is not the issue. What is?” 

The spokesman answers: “Yes, Brother President, no kidding. 
Our share in the leadership of the organization in the city is 
the issue. It’s not because our people talk loudly or gesticulate 
unduly that our charter was revoked. When we are in one local 
with all our people together, we count for something; but scat- 
tered over the whole place, we do not. Yes, we want our clear 
share in the leadership. Time was when we were not so many. 
We are now very many-—most of the lot, in fact. There was a 
time when we didn’t know the language, and we had no leader- 
ship. That is no longer the case. We speak the American 
language, and we have the leadership.” 

The “official” Italian member of the Board asks: “But aren’t 
our people being treated fairly?” 

“We don’t like that ‘being treated’ thing. We want to be doing 


the ‘treating’ ourselves.” 
Not much of basic principle was observed in allotting places 


of preferment, only adjustment to expediency—union power pol- 
itics being but a specific variation on the general theme. 


Currents and Counter-Currents 


In Russia, whence many of the needle workers came, popular 
democracy was not known, except as a slogan, until after the rev- 
olutionary upheaval of 1905, and not too much of it was practiced 
even then. Yet there was a widespread desire for it. And the 
Jewish contingent that became effective in the needle unions 
had in its own past somewhat of a democratic heritage. In the 
older Jewish communities the precept of democratic procedure was 
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accepted, even though it lacked the formality of constitutional 
declaration. The houses of worship, in the old days in the old 
land, were of course primarily what these words imply, but also 
a good deal more. There the Jews would gather on a set day 
in the year to bemoan the loss of national existence and the de- 
struction of the Temple two thousand years back; and on another 
set day they would celebrate the possession of the treasured Book 
of Books. There they would pray. But the houses of prayer 
were also clubhouses where before, after, and in between a spare 
hour of mid-afternoon prayer one could get into a political dis- 
cussion, and even a bit of gossip, interspersed with community 
politicking. And it was there too that warning words of an on- 
coming emergency would be issued, calling on the community 
to assemble and determine the next steps to be taken—the Town 
Meeting. 

When later on these Jews became members of a local of a 
union that they had built at great cost of health, and paid for, 
they wanted it to be a fortress and a temple. The Jewish worker- 
immigrant would not qualify as a lecturer in civics, even if his 
workday had not been so forbiddingly long, but democracy was 
not alien to him. Sometimes naive, he was not primitive. 
He understood that the majority, the many, should prevail in the 
solution of an issue, and that the minority, the few, must abide 
by majority decision. A tale was current that a discussion de- 
veloped at a local union meeting as to which of two available 
theaters for a benefit performance had a greater seating capacity 
and would therefore be more suitable. A motion was made and 
entertained to reach the decision by vote. (Conceivably, some 
may have thought that the vote was to determine which testimony 
had more witnesses in support of it.) 

In 1900, in another elaboration on the “Jewish” theme, Pro- 
fessor Commons wrote: “The Jew is. . . exceedingly abstract and 
metaphysical and greatly interested in general principles. His 
union is always, therefore, except in time of a strike, a forum for 
the discussion of socialism and the philosophy of the labor move- 
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ment.” * This assertion, applicable in any circumstances to but 
small numbers of people, seemingly overlooks the question of 
how relevant a discussion of the “philosophy” of labor at a union 
meeting is to the total venture of building a iabor movement. 
Half a century later Selig Perlraan, collaborator with John R. 
Commons and heir to his academic throne, placed the “Jewish 
labor movement” in a position of equai intellectual stature with 
the general American labor movement, in that both had, each in 
its way, “carried on an experiment not with a mere segment of 
American society, its industrial segment alone, but ultimately 
with the whole expanse of American life, notably its ideals and 
values.” © 

Certainly such experimentation with the “ideals and values” 
of American life could not help involving a union, when there 
was no strike to wage, in concern with “philosophy.” The un- 
“pure-and-simple” thought occurs that perhaps that union 
“forum” and its interest in “general principles” stands in gen- 
erically the same relation to the emerging needle-trades unionism 
as the theoretical indulgences of the French Encyclopaedists to 
the later-day French Revolution of 1789, or the theorizings of 
Tom Paine, James Madison, and Thomas Jefferson to the setting 
up of the American Union. 

The Jewish unionists were “radical,” to be sure, or rather many 
of them were, and they listened eagerly to socialist speakers and 
heartily applauded vehement denunciations of the capitalist 
system. They knew the latter in a personal way in the bosses of 
the sweatshops in which they worked. Radical talk seemed to 
convey to the members of the needle unions a sense of community 
with all people everywhere, an escape from the feeling of isola- 
tion. But they had no quarrel with “free private enterprise,” 
which many of them were ready to embrace—a grocery store, a 
newspaper stand, a contract shop—at the first opportunity. Their 


4 From the Report cited above (note 1). 
5Selig Perlman, Jewish-American Unionism, reprint from Publication of the 


American-Jewish Historical Society, vol. 41, no. 4 (June 1952) p. 306. 
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nearly automatic responsiveness to Zukunfts-Musik began to wear 
thin with material improvement, as they moved on from the 
lower East Side of Manhattan to Harlem, the Bronx, and East 
New York in Brooklyn, from Blue Island Avenue and environs 
to the Northwest side in Chicago, to areas where small two- 
family homes and fairly modernized apartment houses were 
within their reach. 

They were an eager, restless, socially alive lot. They were dis- 
pleased and wanted something to be done to improve things. 
They expected the union to get the things they wanted and 
needed. Perhaps not the union alone, but in cooperation with 
environing and allied movements that were willing to help: the 
socialist groups and the many educational, mutual-aid, and benefit 
associations in their communities, whether labor or not. 

The Jewish unionists were “radical” in that they failed to warm 
up to the routinized ways of business unionism in the big cities. 
They were not, either in action or in thought, nearly so radical 
as the Midwestern metal and coal miners, or the Western Fed- 


eration of Miners. Thus when the Industrial Workers of the 
World tried to win a foothold in the capmakers’ unions or else- 
where in the needle trades, they couldn’t get to first base. The 


unionists were action-hungry. They were “organization men,” 


but expected of their leaders that the presentation of union mat- 
ters be made in such a way as to arouse their interest, challenge 
their imagination, and direct their energies to significant ends. 
The Jewish members wanted that, and the Italians and the Poles 
and the Czechs no less. 

It may be interesting to note in passing that judgments similar 
to those directed by traditional union organizers against the 
earlier needle unionists—unorganizability, predisposition to radi- 
calism, reaching out for the stars, and getting involved with 
other, outside organizations—were continually thrown up by aca- 
demic fundamentalists against pre-Gompers American nineteenth- 
century unionism. The union upheaval in the 1930s, which 
brought forth the CIO, was likewise accused of being “restless 
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and radical.” But that quality made it the success it was. Rest- 
lessness and social alertness were characteristic American traits 
in those years, with American life on the move. These traits are 
the material of which progress is made. 

The Socialist Party was the needle-trades unions’ first political 
love, expressed in no-word-mincing convention resolutions. Their 
love was generous and inclusive. Thus the 1913 convention of 
the ILGWU endorsed socialism according to Marx and Engels, 
but included, for full measure, Peter Kropotkin as well. However, 
this was essentially a Platonic dream love, rarely getting down to 
voting the socialist ticket on election day. Many did not get 
around to becoming naturalized; others, if naturalized, would be 
induced by little favors from Tammany Hall in New York, and 
from equivalent set-ups elsewhere, to vote for a bird in hand, 
rather than for two in the socialist bushes. As the unions grew 
in strength, as the Socialist Party began its downward trek after 
1912, and as the needle unions’ leaders came to be more closely 
associated with other unions afield, the term socialist became 
somewhat embarrassing. And with the rising prestige of the 
British Labour Party during World War I and afterward, the 
labor-party idea became the carrier of the radicals’ political day- 
dreaming. Under Franklin D. Roosevelt the needle-trades unions 
in New York City and a few other centers in the state set up the 
American Labor Party, in 1936. Elsewhere labor’s Non Partisan 
League inherited the needle workers’ affection. And in 1943 the 
Political Action Committee took over. A heavy communist infil- 
tration of the American Labor Party resulted in the ILGWU 
and the Hatters’ Union setting up the Liberal Party in New 
York, in 1943. The ACWA abandoned the American Labor 
Party about 1946, and by 1948 that party actually, if not in name, 
closed shop. 

However ineffectual in tangible political results, the radical 
involvement helped the several unions keep above a sole concern 
with bread and butter. In this respect the old Socialist Party 
was more effective than the subsequent political set-ups, which, 
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despite effusive vocalization, soon turned out to be political 
trading posts, not useless but in no way intellectually conse- 


quential. 
The short-lived communist invasion of some of the needle- 


trades unions themselves was also in part a by-product of their 
members’ restlessness, broad radical predisposition, and social 
curiosity. The Communist Party’s agents exploited the helpful 
circumstances, assisted by a progressive hardening of democratic 
arteries in some unions’ management. The volatile character of 
the industry added fuel to a growing factionalism. The Com- 
munist Party came into the field supplying advice, publicity, and 
financial aid. ‘This eventuated in a cohesion of the various 
forms of dissent, displeasures, and bonafide grudges under one 
strongly controlled leadership, In the fall of 1925 the communist- 
led opposition gained complete control of the New York Cloak 
Makers Joint Board, the stronghold of the ILGWU in those 
years. 

The group held power for fully a year, and during that time 
the communist leaders contrived to exact from the situation all 
that their acquired communist characteristics demanded: a pro- 
tracted and immensely costly general strike involving 35,000 
people, altogether political management of internal union affairs, 
autocratic rule, reckless use of union funds to ends that served 
no union purpose. In effect they practiced all the wrong things 
they had charged against the administration before they gained 
control. As a contemporary summation pointed out, the left- 
wing dissenters discovered soon enough that what was easy to 
criticize in the administration in power turned into a boomerang 
when the opposition itself assumed power. In the disaster that 
developed, the national ILGWU stepped in to prevent complete 
dissolution. The hopeless strike was liquidated and the com- 
munist administrators booted out. 

The communists had better luck in the furriers’ union. There 
they enjoyed the cooperation of some fur traders and manufac- 
turers in return for favors in Russia, a major fur-exporting 
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country. The communists retained their power in that union 
until it was practically ruined, and it was then absorbed by the 
meat cutters’ and butchers’ union. 

In the ACWA the communists made no appreciable headway, 
for several reasons. During the early 1920s the ACWA was 
still in the first years of its liberation from the incompetent and 
corrupt UGWA, consolidating the “revolution” of 1914-15. It 
was led by a young energetic group who made spectacular eco- 
nomic advances in the war years, and it stood out as one of the 
strongest and most effective national unions in the country. The 
communists stood no chance to get in. Moreover, they were not 
too eager to wage war on this union, beyond efforts at infiltration, 
because it had been generally friendly to the Russian Revolution. 
While the leaders did not feel any ideological kinship with the 
Bolsheviks, they rendered considerable help to the Russian peo- 
ple: union machinery was used to raise relief funds for the 
Russians in the famine years of 1920-21, and later the ACWA 
set up a corporation to provide American capital to develop the 
clothing industry in Russia. 

Communism became a political reality in the 1920s, when the 
needle-union movement had already been established and stab- 
ilized. The operational logic of communism was understood by 
few, and seldom fully, in the early years of Soviet ascendancy. 
Many still considered it the “rapid transit” form of social democ- 
racy. The control of the Soviet system of government by the 
Communist Party and the dictatorship it exercised were viewed 
by many not as a bloody police state but as transitory accidents 
in a chain of circumstances: the famine, the civil war engineered 
by internal and external enemies of the revolution, the Allied 
military intervention in Russia during the first stages of the 
revolution. The American communist schemers took advantage 
of the intellectual curiosity of many workers in the needle unions, 
really a tendency to be open to new ideas, to take a look-see atti- 
tude, of itself not altogether without virtue. Outside the domain 
of “Cominform” thinking there is no Bureau of Standards to pass 
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on ideas; the only way there is to know them is to examine and 
test them. But having looked at communism at close range and 
found it harmful, the needle-trades unions became its consistent 
and determined opponents. 

Perhaps the strangest of all, some of the needle unions proved 
for a time a handy base for gangster operations. A dire need 
caused the ugly development. The bewhiskered old Jews and 
the women employed in the trades were, when on strike, a poor 
match for the thugs and “gorillas” hired by anti-union employ- 
ers. Beaten up by the hired ruffians or by strikebreakers, the 
striking workers would, for good measure, be taken to police 
headquarters and be given more of the same treatment. They 
would then be brought before a magistrate to be fined for their 
pains—not too severely if a “fixer’’ had received his due and 
then succeeded in mollifying His Honor’s sense of outraged jus- 
tice. Confidence in “the law” did not thrive in the circumstances, 
and when gang leaders proposed that, for a price, they would 
protect the strikers, on a prepayment plan, the offer was ac- 
cepted. Some of these protectors, in the true spirit of personal 
nonpartisanship and all-around cooperation, did business on both 
sides of the picket line. Sometimes, before the termination of 
a strike, these guardians of the weak, with a keen concern for 
the future, would contrive to involve a striker or strike leader 
in some unhappy entanglement with the law, and thus add to 
immediate earnings a future claim against the union. Willy- 
nilly, the union involved would be obliged to place the former 
protector on a union job—oh just to run errands, and to be 
helpful in one way or another. In some instances the errand boys 
would become Praetorian Guards to a local officer, supervise 
elections, stuff ballot boxes, count the votes. 

The ties thus developed were not easily cut, except when the 
“boys” became involved with the law and were placed in a 
government boarding house for a time, or if they obtained more 
rewarding engagements elsewhere. In the latter instance the 
old claim would not always be forgotten. The national leader- 
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ship was generally free from contamination, but it was perhaps 
not too eager to engage in dangerous battle on the local level as 
long as a head-on conflict could be put off. A straight engage- 
ment would mean meeting a dangerous, determined, and resource- 
ful enemy. 

The invasion by racketeers occurred when the unions became 
opulent, in the 1920s. Employers engaged racketeering talent 
to protect the movement of goods, cut in union-recognizing manu- 
facturers’ cut-and-trim rooms, to out-of-town non-union contrac- 
tors, where the unions had no strong base and were unable to 
offer resistance. Part of the racketeer’s task was to assure smooth, 
unmolested hauling of cut goods via the bridges, on the highways 
between cities, and on the pavements within each city. This 
involved the function of assuring the good will of the traffic police 
and other municipal authorities—an important task in the busi- 
ness. A next step in racketeering was to own the hauling trucks 
and to operate contract shops, which in turn led to, as a con- 
venient finishing touch, inducing some union officers to take a 
businesslike view of the matter. 

More than one of the needle unions experienced these dis- 
astrous invasions. None penetrated deep or far enough into the 
needle-union bodies to paralyze useful functioning, but in some 
cases years passed before power was mustered to liquidate the situ- 
ation. The strategic New York cutters’ local of the ACWA fell 
under underworld dominance in the early 1920s, and not until 
ten years later did the national union leadership mobilize enough 
power to end it—in cooperation with fairminded employers and, 
of all politicians, Mayor Jimmy Walker. In the meantime the 
entire membership in the Greater City and environs suffered 
from the abuses the racketeers inflicted on the trades via the 
cutters’ corrupt leaders. Did the non-cutters’ local unions tolerate 
it? Some were hoping for the best, some were “taken care of,” 
some fought back futilely, one absorbed a gun bullet for non- 
compliance. Did the members of the cutters’ union approve 
their leaders’ course? Some profited by the crooked development 
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and kept silent. The mass of them were badly scared. The 
following account, from personal observation and notes, indi- 
cates what most of the cutters felt about what was going on. 

They voted yes on Wednesday. It was Wednesday morning, 
August 29, 1931, at Webster Hall, the arena of so many intra- 
union battles. As reported the next day in the press, from 1,200 
to 1,400 clothing cutters were assembled there. They were told 
by the union manager and other high brass of the Cutters Local 
that the General Executive Board of the national union had 
accused the cutters’ administration of “racketeering, misappro- 
priation of funds, and scabbing” and had demanded that the 
books of the local be presented to the national board for exam- 
ination and that the officials appear to face the charges. The 
spokesmen for the cutters’ administration reported that the 
local’s executive board had rejected the request, and asked that 
the members support the action. No discussion was called for, 
only an affirmative vote. It was given. All but three of the 
assembled cutters voted yes to the local manager’s request, dis- 
regarding the national union. Of the three contesters, two were 
appointees of the national organization; the third was a former 
local-union president, a very popular man over seventy-five years 
of age. As the national-union paper commented: “Old Henry 
Carno has a racket of his own. He is 75 years old and feels that 
having so long and so well defied death, he can brave and defy 
a ‘low-life’ in union office.” 

But it was different on Saturday. The national organization 
secured an order in court and the direct aid of the industrial 
squad of the New York City police and, thus equipped, physically 
removed the racketeering union manager and his associated cut- 
ters-collaborators, and installed a temporary receiver administra- 
tion. The news of the removal of the racketeers and underworld- 
tie-uppers spread over “the market” in a matter of minutes. 
And, a short while later, cutters were streaming into the eternal 
Webster Hall from their shops and from their homes, where 
word of their liberation had reached them, to celebrate the 
event. Soon 500 had gathered there. “No speakers were an- 
nounced,” the union’s paper reported several days later, “but 
speeches of jubilation flowed . . . Old Henry Carno was called 
to have his say. He was given a royal ovation that lasted several 
minutes, and his remarks were frequently interrupted with 
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shouts of approval.” The impromptu celebration voted a pledge 
“to restore to our organization clean, honest and fair union labor 
practices” and expressed “great joy that undercover alliances, 
illegitimate business methods and clique rule have terminated in 
our organization.” 

What happened? Wednesday they had lived in terror and 
voted to continue in bondage but alive. Saturday they felt they 
were out of that danger, though not out of trouble, and they 
behaved as free men. 


Experimentation and Consolidation 


One of the most widely known achievements of the needle- 
trades unions is their development of novel ways of administering 
labor-management relations, their pioneering in building hitherto 
unfamiliar laboring institutions and new patterns of collective 
bargaining. But years of costly and painful experimentation 
went by before the best workable ways were hit on. In the 
ladies’ garment industry they were able to engage in the experi- 
mental process such outstanding men as the late Supreme Court 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis, whose brain children were the Protocol 
of Peace and the union “preferential shop.” He hoped these 
would “lift industrial reiations out of the jungle to a civilized 
plane.” That didn’t happen, but a trail was blazed. Eventually 
the system of “impartial machinery” prevailed. It originated in 
Chicago, in the men’s clothing industry, first tried and established 
in the plants of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx Company. The 
“system” consisted of an impartial chairman, maintained by both 
the union and the employer, who was authorized to render a 
binding decision in disputes on which no agreement could be 
reached by the shop committees or union business agent and 
management representatives. The Hart, Schaffner & Marx Com- 
pany has never had a strike in its plants since 1910, and after 
the whole Chicago “market” was unionized several years later, 
only one strike (in a single company) occurred in that city under 
the operation of the system. The names of John E. Williams, 
James Mullenbach, Earl Dean Howard, and William M. Leiser- 
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son stand out most notably among the men who originally devel- 
oped the practice. What made it workable was the down-to- 
earth attitude, nothing formalistic, that was involved in the 
procedure. 

In concerning themselves with organizing the employers into 
functioning associations the needle unions’ aim was to bring 
about a measure of stabilization in the industry and thus assure 
that competition for buyers would not be carried on at the 
expense of the workers. Intelligent employers appreciated the 
unions’ efforts to instill order in this basically chaotic branch of 
American free private enterprise. In the 1920s Julius H. Cohen, 
counsel for the largest employers’ association, wrote: “The em- 
ployers wanted to put the industry on a higher plane and to 
make the business something that would not make them shame- 
faced when admitting to their neighbors and children that they 
were cloak manufacturers.” Several years ago a representative 
of a major employers’ group, in an address to a convention of the 
ILGWU, acknowledged obligation to the union for “leading this 
great industry through the turbulent years that have marked the 
first half of this century . . . guiding it from the ‘sweat shop’ to 
the stage where it is today the acknowledged leader in every 
field of social and economic endeavor.” 

The “restless radicals” have further taken on the role of engi- 
neering and financing the therapy for the ever so many ailing 
overlords of the dress, coat, and what-not making establishments. 
The ACWA pioneered in efforts to bail out an employer in 
stress for lack of cash or credit, though generally solvent. Both 
the ACWA and the ILGWU long ago established stabilization 
and engineering departments supplying “know-how” to employ- 
ers deficient in that quality. Many small producers needed it, 
especially those in the women’s clothing trades, which are much 
more fragmentized than the men’s clothing industry. ILGWU 
economist, Dr. Lezare Teper, reports that “a typical women’s and 
children’s wear factory employs on the average 36 production 
workers, compared with an average of 35 in a shop in 1900 and 
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go a century ago.” At that time, in 1859, the total business of 
the industry was about $7 million, and employment was “fewer 
than 6,000 male and female hands.” In contrast, the current 
industry's output “wholesaled $6.3 billion and resold by the retail 
store for $10.7 billion a year.” The hat and millinery making 
industry is closer to the type of larger-scale production units 
that prevail in men’s clothing. 

All the needle-trades unions maintain institutes, jointly with 
the manufacturers, to promote greater use of their products. 
The ILGWU has been spending impressive sums of money to 
wean women away from the unsophisticated un-modern habit of 
making their own housedresses. The Hat, Cap and Millinery 
Workers Union, with the millinery trade 95 percent unionized 
but facing a shrinking market, has opened war on “hair fashions, 
long the enemy of millinery.” With the aid of “an impressive 
millinery ‘salute to spring’ and a show of summer fashions for 
1,000 buyers,” the cooperating industry and union “have been 
transforming the enemy into an ally through a program of hat- 
and-hair harmonization.” The Millinery Institute of America, 
a joint enterprise, is working through Communications Counsel- 
lors, a branch of the ubiquitous McCann-Erickson advertising 
agency. A task of the enterprise, which has consumed a million 
dollars, has been to “change the ordinary consumers’ image, more 
particularly teen-agers and young women, of a hat from a luxury 
or special occasion hat to a more casual, everyday accessory.” 
The shades of Veblen’s “conspicuous waste” and Marx’s class 
struggle—-may they rest in their heavenly abode. 

The widely publicized “Merrimac story” is an example of 
problems with which the needle unions have come to cope. 
Briefly, a 103-year-old hat-making factory closed doors in Novem- 
ber 1958, leaving 325 workers, average age 46, with no chance 
of reemployment in the little town of Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
where the plant was located. Put on the auction block, the 
business enterprise attracted no buyers. The union set up a 
million-dollar cqrporation to put the business back on its feet, 
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investing $500,000 of its own. There was recently an announce- 
ment of dividend payments made to stockholders. 

In the course of the years the needle-trades unions, like nearly 
all of unionism, have become big business. An old advertising 
cliche may be paraphrased: union dues in dollars, accumulation 
in millions. The unions are “affluent” even though their mem- 
bers continue to be closer to rags than to riches. 

The ACWA report for 1958 indicated the general organiza- 
tion’s “net worth” as $7,809,448 after assessing the value of “fur- 
niture, fixtures, etc.” at $1. The financial worth of the ACWA 
local unions and joint boards was not given in the general report, 
but a conservative estimate would be $15-20 million. Thus the 
overall net worth of the ACWA was in the neighborhood of $25 
million in 1958. The ILGWU may or may not be worth more 
as a union than is the ACWA, but its ‘“‘net worth” is more im- 
pressive. Its report for 1958 shows $17,618,784 in the union’s 
general fund and $43,847,259 in the local unions’ and joint 
boards’ funds, in all $61 million plus. Both unions own, of 
course, numerous buildings, which house their home offices in 
New York and the homes of their more important affiliates in 
New York and other cities across the country. The officers of 
the unions cannot use these funds to buy hatpins for their wives, 
but being administrators and guardians of such riches is quite 
an asset in the power they wield. 

The unions’ general funds come from members’ regular dues 
payments and from the initiation fees that new members pay on 
joining. In 1958 the annual intake from these sources by the 
national organizations, the “‘per capita” as it is called, was $5,208,- 
524 by the ILGWU and $3,265,281 by the ACWA. The ILGWU 
affiliates’ income from these items was $18,969,621, making the 
union’s total income from dues and initiation fees over $24 
million. Assuming a like arrangement in the ACWA, the likely 
total there would be near $12 million. The income is used, not 
cold-storaged. Organizing the unorganized is a continuous, 
pressing, and costly operation. In the reported year the ILGWU 
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spent $2,221,465 on organizers’ salaries and organizing expendi- 
tures. The similarly labeled item for the ACWA in 1957 was 
$1,663,633. The ACWA maintains a large organizing staff in 
the South and the Southwest, where union-allergic employers are 
setting up new operational bases. The ILGWU does likewise, 
and in addition it has maintained for about a decade now a 
costly Organizers’ Training Institute. Young men and women, 
not necessarily members of the union or of members’ families, 
are maintained and tutored with the understanding that they will 
take on organizers’ jobs after successful graduation. 

The ILGWU reports a membership of 442,000 in its “juris- 
diction,” which employs 575,000 workers; it thus has about 23 
percent still to unionize, and the situation is nearly the same in 
the other needle trades. But the 77 percent that are unionized 
are not all in the bag. There is a very great turnover of workers 
in these industries. Thus the ILGWU reported an enrollment 
of 184,778 new members during 1956-58 but its membership 
total in 1958 was 2,192 smaller than in 1956, which meant that 
nearly 187,000 members had “exited from the union.” A similar 
shuttling of members in and out was reported by this union 
three years earlier. A variety of reasons account for the phenom- 
enon, one of which is that women constitute the overwhelming 
majority in the ILGWU jurisdiction; a good many of them 
seem to favor getting married eventually and turning house- 
wives. 

The general union funds are used largely to meet costs of 
strikes, administrative costs, which run high, and legal costs, 
which are becoming ever more formidable in the operation of 
industrial relations and under the requirements of the new labor 
law. Widespread educational and cultural activities, publicity 
and publications, and political and legislative efforts come next, 
and these too are costly. Seemingly out of line, but real and 
substantial, is the expenditure item in these unions’ reports 
listed as “contributions to labor causes, charitable and other in- 
stitutions.” The ILGWU General Office contributed $254,044 
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under that heading in 1958, its affiliates a further $1,194,016 on 
their own; the ACWA, which does not publish its affiliates’ re- 
ports in its general publication, contributed $221,552 in 1957. 
These disbursements are a form of “public relations,” really 
human relations free of payments of fees to advertising agencies. 
Not too many unions practice this type of proletarian philan- 
thropy. 

More customary is the rendering of aid to unions in need dur- 
ing strikes, and the support of organizing drives. The practice 
of contributing generously to other unions in need was common 
in the needle unions long before their present-day affluence. In 
1919, to cite an instance well publicized in its day, the needle 
unions contributed $200,000, practically a dollar per member, 
to the wide-flung steel organizing strike of that year. The three 
needle unions, with about 200,000 members, matched the con- 
tributions made by all other unions together, with at that time 
close to 5 million members. 

The cited large money figures are dwarfed by the sums the 
needle-trades unions collect and spend under the heading of 
“fringe benefits’—that is, vacation, health, welfare, and retire- 
ment funds—all derived from employers’ payments of a tax, in 
varying percentages, on labor payrolls. Unlike the prevailing 
practice in other unions, where management has charge of these 
funds, the needle unions handle the funds through their own 
set-ups, with the employers’ trade-association representatives serv- 
ing on the appropriate governing boards. The ACWA operates 
two chartered insurance companies, in New York and Chicago, to 
service these funds. The ILGWU and the UHCMW manage 
the funds directly, but under provisions that safeguard them from 
being diverted to any other uses. 

Over the 1938-58 period the ILGWU health, welfare, and re- 
tirement funds totaled $657,239,894 plus $34,012,938 of earnings 
on the money. Of this amount union members received over the 
twenty years the sum of $424,720,438, in addition to death-benefit 
payments of $15,630,926 from a different union-provided fund. 
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The ACWA reports that in part from 1944 and in another part 
from 1947, when payment of the funds started, to the end of 
1957, $154,772,314 was paid out in benefits, $90,259,550 of it 
for life and health insurance and the remainder for retirement 
benefits. As of December 31, 1957, the combined reserves totaled 
$136,474,421, of which about two-fifths was for life and health 
insurance, with retirement benefits accounting for the rest. Pay- 
ments are getting heavier each year. In 1958, the year following 
the reported period, $30 million was paid out in benefits. Mem- 
bers age, and they behave accordingly. By mid-1959 some 33,000 
had been retired, of whom the surviving 24,500 were receiving 
about $50 a month, or close to that—the union supplement to 
federal social-security payments. 

At the end of 1958 the ILGWU, with a younger membership, 
had retired 25,331 members since the initiation of retirement 
and pension payments in 1946, and of that number 19,509 were 
still on the rolls. The younger members may shift employment 
or retire to active and absorbing family life, but the older dues- 
payers hold on to their jobs. The “exiting from the union” by 
younger members has at least the compensation of helping to 
build up benefit-fund reserves, but in turn the filling of the gaps 
made by the “exiters” adds to the costs of new organizing drives 
and the subsequent task of assimilating the newly enlisted. 

Both unions supplement their health and welfare funds with 
direct medical assistance. —The ILGWU operates thirteen health 
centers, located in that many cities, and six mobile health and 
health-survey units, which service fourteen states and Puerto Rico. 
It also operates fourteen medical-service programs through the 
Blue Cross, the Blue Shield, and other facilities, in fourteen 
areas. In 1958 this activity engaged the services of 486 physicians, 
94 nurses, and 364 technical and other personnel, at a cost of 
$5,760,906. Over the year 1,600,632 services were rendered to 
133,386 individuals. The ACWA reported to its 1958 conven- 
tion that in the preceding year “over 100,000 members and their 
spouses” had the benefit of medical care through four Amalga- 
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mated health centers. Built at a cost of close to $4.5 million, 
and with estimated annual operating expenses of over $1.5 mil- 
lion, the four centers are staffed by 215 physicians, as well as the 
necessary technicians, nurses, and administrative personnel. There 
also is a medical mobile unit servicing members in outlying 
towns in New York and New Jersey. 

The hatters’ union does not sport such astronomical figures, 
but it has $13,931,000 stored in New York health and retirement 
funds. Not by any means affluent, this union nevertheless has 
demonstrated remarkable ability to raise funds in emergency 
situations. A case in point was the strike it waged over ten 
months, from July 1953 to May 1954, against the Hat Corpora- 
tion. The cause of conflict was the company’s decision to relocate 
its plants from Connecticut to Tennessee, where the management 
could carry on more economically. That would have disem- 
ployed 1,500 people, some of whom had been working in these 
plants for twenty, thirty, and forty years. To sustain the strikers 
by weekly benefits and enable the union to wage the very costly 
war, the local unions and their members individually raised 
$1,250,000 in outright contributions. Other unions came along 
with contributions and loans in excess of half a million dollars, 
including $275,000 from the ILGWU, $50,000 each from the 
men’s clothing, steel, and auto unions, and $40,000 from the 
machinists. Interesting to note, alongside these major loans and 
contributions came $40,000 raised in workplants by shop com- 
mittees in various industries across the country. The principle 
involved in the conflict, the workers’ equity in their jobs, was 
widely considered of paramount significance. The hatters’ union 
reports 95 percent unionization in the millinery shops, but is 
facing difficulties getting near such a level in the hat-and-cap 
making trade. 

There is more than financial meaning to the quoted figures of 
big funds in union treasuries. The operation of big-business 
unions requires high-order competence. The unions’ head offi- 
cers engage all sorts of experts-specialists to advise them, indeed 
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to guide them and prepare their decisions for them, each in his 
line: lawyers, industrial engineers, accountants, real-estate and 
investment men, publicity and advertising people. The union 
members become ever more bewildered by what they are asked 
to approve. They cannot help voting yes without knowing why: 
the business has to go on. In consequence the officers’ power 
grows. Union democracy becomes “guided democracy” con- 
ducted by “indispensable” men. 

At one time the earnings of needle-trades workers stood at 
higher levels than those of labor in comparable manufacturing 
industries. This is no longer the case. A number of reasons 
are offered in explanation: unionization of the other industries, 
simplification of production methods in clothes-making, changed 
clothing-wearing habits. Certainly an important reason for the 
relative decline in earnings is the spread of the trades over the 
South and Southwest and even to Puerto Rico, where earnings 
and living standards are generally lower than New York high 
standards. Organizing the “runaways,” however alert, active, and 
extensive, has not solved the problem. Unions in the outlying 
areas improved employment terms there to a considerable degree, 
but still left them lower than in the Greater City. To survive 
economically and to keep New York workers employed, the 
unions have had to lower terms in New York, and thus the 
general wage level and the “take home” pay are no longer what 
they used to be. The needle unions try to make up for the loss 
in direct earnings by insisting on the “fringe benefits.”” Collective 
bargaining generally aims at improvement of the workers’ lot; at 
times, though, it can at best prevent deterioration. But while 
the needles trades have had to lower economic standards, they 
have kept high the morale of their organization. 


Ponderings on the Future 


Concern has lately been shown, in informal discussions, about the 
future of the needle-trades unions. Not the future of the union- 
industry relationship is the question, but the kind of future that 
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may lie ahead. The underlying thought is that these unions 
have developed a distinctive type of unionism the like of which 
is not to be found elsewhere, something of enduring worth to be 
preserved. Since credit for creating that valued “something” is 
given to the Jewish leadership maintained in these unions over 
their fifty years of big-scale living and in the preceding almost 
twenty-five years of twilight existence, the uncertainty about the 
future derives from two facts: the present leaders are men of 
advanced age; and the number of Jewish workers in the needle 
trades and consequently in the unions is constantly declining. 
There is thus speculation whether the new and so different mem- 
bership, if and as it gains enough standing to assert its ideas 
and ambitions, will permit the operation of needle unionism 
from the broad political and cultural premises on which it has 
been operated. What kind of leadership is in the cards? Two 
questions arise in considering this problem. One is how char- 
acteristically “Jewish” has that leadership been? The other is 
how original, how “out of the world,” is the movement personal- 
ity that these unions have developed? 

With reference to the first question, the top echelons of leader- 
ship have assuredly been Jewish, with but relatively few excep- 
tions. But it is no means certain that this fact alone has made 
a significant difference, if any. It would be very difficult to 
prove that the “Jewish personality” of a Sidney Hillman tends 
necessarily to create a different brand of unionism from that of 
the “Protestant personality” of a Walter P. Reuther, or in what 
ways the “racial” origin of a David Dubinsky compared with 
that of an Al J. Hayes makes necessarily for differences in their 
conduct of a union. In all instances the conditioning factors, 
besides purely individua! traits of character, are the particular 
characteristics of the industry, the circumstances of time, the 
general type of the union members, the nature of the associated 
co-leaders on all levels, and the environment wherein the initial 
formative stages of the union developed. Union movements do 
not evolve in a vacuum. They are influenced by the circum- 
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stances of their environment even while they endeavor to affect 
the environment to their advantage. 

In the instance of the needle trades during their early years, 
the environment was primarily Jewish, particularly in New York, 
where the big starts were made. As has been indicated, that 
environment mattered greatly. The individual Jewish leaders 
operated within their community and were helped by it; they 
reflected it. But they did not carry their burden single-handed. 
Whether they occupied the peaks or the middle or lower tiers 
of the pyramidal edifices of their unions, the Jewish leaders 
had the active and telling cooperation of other leaders and of 
active rank-and-filers of the other groups, the Italians, Czechs, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and so on. The brand of unionism that was 
eventually hammered out, shaped, and set going was an amalgam 
of strands, influences, and plays of forces from many sides—the 
brethren of the race of the Prince of Peace being as often on 
the receiving end as on the giving end. 

Likewise qualified is the answer to the second question: 
whether the “movement personality” brought forth by the needle- 
trades unions is genuinely original. Its distinctive features— 
inter-group cooperation and broad inclusive unionism—were 
novel in the immediate setting. ‘There were, however, ante- 
cedents: the British labor movement was acting in that manner. 
Few if any sweatshop workers knew of the British Labour Party, 
or of the unions, the cooperative movement, and the intellectuals’ 
Fabian Society in Britain, and their relations. But the needle- 
union leaders knew. In fact, some of the leaders had emigrated 
to the United States by way of England, and had stayed there 
some time. It is not suggested that the needle-trades union 
movement was a carbon copy of the movement in Britain, or 
in Germany. There were differences of approach, of method, of 
thinking. But the basic philosophy of inclusive unionism was 
essentially the same. Similarly was the emerging CIO, in the 
1930s, akin to older patterns but modified to suit American 
economic and political circumstances. 
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It is true that today the needle-trades unions, having arrived, 
are no longer rebels or innovators, except on some occasions and 
in relatively minor ways. With giant unions launched and 
firmly established in the basic, mass-production industries, they 
no longer arrest attention. Their head leaders have grown 
older. Not too many of the old-time “activists” are still alive— 
those who used to be charged as guilty of “philosophizing” at 
union meetings, as ready to sacrifice themselves for a cause but 
not willing to pay dues regularly. Union life has become more 
or less routinized, except when a union-allergic employer sud- 
denly determines to try his luck. 

But there is quite enough to do: keeping up the organization, 
maintaining wage and other union standards, assuring the inflow 
of the funds that provide health clinics, retirement pensions, 
and death benefits, guarding against infiltration of undesirable 
elements into the union and against “improper practices” by 
union officers, protecting labor interests on the legislative and 
political fronts. And there is the never-ending task of assimilating 
the incoming numbers of new, hitherto non-union-minded work- 
ers who replace those who retire, or move on to other occupa- 
tions, or cease to be. At fifty, the two major needle unions have 
reached a plateau position. But they cannot rest on their oars. 
When not upset by danger from the outside, of which no union 
is ever fully free, they have to be always mindful of danger 
within, a primary responsibility of leadership. 

The legacy of the creative years of needle unionism is still 
honored. There need be no fear of the record going down be- 
cause the successive cadres of legatees are of different complexion. 
In labor, however, as in all other socially important segments of 
society, democratic leadership needs forever to prove itself, 
again and again. Unions, like national democracy, have no 
built-in, automatic assurance of right continuity, and there are 
no always true patterns of progress. Constant reorientation is, 
for both, the condition of their survival, the law of their life. 
Admittedly this is not easy. 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPT OF 
FREEDOM: FOOTNOTES 
TO SPINOZA 


BY MARY HENLE 


W wsinn has remarked that everything of importance has 
been said before by somebody who did not discover it. That 
the same observation is attributed to Rabbi Akiba (c. 40 or 50 
to c. 135) is a single instance of the vast amount of evidence 
that could be adduced in support of it. It is, of course, no less 
true of conceptions of freedom than of other ideas that they have 
reappeared at various times and places during the course of hu- 
man thinking. This paper will take as its point of departure a 
historical conception of freedom, that of Spinoza, and will ex- 
amine its assumptions with a view to approaching a conception 
that is adequate in the light of contemporary psychological under- 
standing. 

Of course an idea that reappears at different times is in some 
respects not the “same” idea. Each age clothes it in its own dress. 
At each period it appears against a different philosophical back- 
ground. It might thus be argued that to discuss Spinoza’s view 
of freedom apart from its metaphysical background is to distort 
it; that Spinoza cannot properly be treated as if he were a psycholo- 
gist in the modern sense. While it is clearly possible to-focus on 
differences, this paper will emphasize, rather, the essential core 
of similarity between certain of Spinoza’s ideas and certain mod- 
ern ones." 


1 This approach necessarily excludes many important aspects of the problem of 
freedom—such as freedom and determinism, freedom as choice, freedom and 
responsibility, freedom and constraint. Clearly, a meeting ground must eventually 
be found for all these aspects of the problem. It may be, for example, that a 
meeting ground for the conception of freedom to be discussed here and freedom 
as choice can be found in the consideration that not all alternatives are of equal 
validity for a given individual. 
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Spinoza’s view of freedom seems to me to have particular rele- 
vance both for the psychologist who is concerned with theory 
and for that “featherless biped” who is seeking a way of living his 
life. At the same time, the very limitations of his system show 
with particular clarity the problems confronting the contempo- 
rary theorist. 


I 


Freedom will be discussed here—as Spinoza discussed it *— 
against the background of an assumption of determinism. The 
person whose freedom is to be considered is an individual with 
his own particular constitution, his own specific history, living 
in an environment that presents specific opportunities, pressures, 
and demands. All these influences determine his behavior. The 
amount of play in that determinism is not my present concern. 
With regard to determinism, I will only add, in the words of 
Herbert J. Muller, that “ ‘free’ activity need not mean activity 
that is uncaused or unaffected by the environment. If it did, 
freedom would be a nightmare in which nobody could under- 
stand or count on the behavior of others, everybody could enjoy 
only the freedom of lunatics.” * Instead of taking determinism 
as my point of reference, I shall adopt Spinoza’s approach and 
contrast freedom and bondage.* 

We may start by reviewing Spinoza’s conception of human 
freedom: “That thing is called free which exists from the neces- 
sity of its own nature alone and is determined to action by itself 
alone” (Pt. 1, Def. 7). In this sense God alone is absolutely free, 
but man is free to the extent to which he acts from the laws of 
his own nature. When we ask what these laws are, Spinoza tells 
us that “Man acts absolutely from the laws of his own nature 
when he lives according to the guidance of reason” (Pt. 4, Prop. 

2 Spinoza, Ethics, ed. by James Gutmann (New York 1955) Pt. 2, Prop. 48. Subse- 
quent unspecified references to Spinoza are to this work. 


8H. J. Muller, Issues of Freedom (New York 1960) pp. 43-44. 
4 See H. F. Hallett, Benedict de Spinoza: The Elements of his Philosophy (London 


1957) p- 148. 
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35, Cor. 1). We are free, then, to the extent to which we are 
led by reason. 

Or, we might say, we are free to the extent to which we act. 
“We act when anything is done, either within us or without us, 
of which we are the adequate cause, that is to say, . .. when from 
our nature anything follows . . . which by that nature alone can 
be clearly and distinctly understood” (Pt. 3, Def. 2). In con- 
trast to action is suffering or passion. We suffer, says Spinoza, 
when we are only partially the cause of what happens. In this 
case we experience passive states or passions. Our actions con- 
sist in “those desires which are determined by man’s power or 
reason” (Pt. 4, App. 3), whereas in the case of the passions we are 
subject to the power of objects outside ourselves. We act in so 
far as we have adequate ideas, suffer to the extent to which our 
ideas are inadequate (Pt. 3, Prop. 1). “An emotion or passion of 
the mind is a confused idea” (Pt. 3, Gen. def. of the emotions, 
Expl.). 

Certain emotions are not opposed to reason, but may agree with 
it: cheerfulness, favor, self-satisfaction. On the other hand, most 
of the human emotions are passions: love and hate, hope, fear, 
pity, humility, repentance, and so on. ‘‘Man is necessarily always 
subject to passions” (Pt. 4, Prop. 4, Cor.). Thus the way to free- 
dom is one of controlling the emotions. 

It is not necessary at present to continue to the intuitive know]- 
edge of God, from which arises the intellectual love of God, which 
in turn constitutes blessedness or man’s highest freedom. Instead, 
the discussion up to this point may be summarized in Spinoza’s 
words: “It will easily be seen in what consists the difference be- 
tween a man who is led by emotion or opinion alone and one 
who is led by reason. The former, whether he wills it or not, 
does those things of which he is entirely ignorant, but the latter 
does the will of no one but himself, and does those things only 
which he knows are of greatest importance in life, and which he 
therefore desires above all things. I call the former, therefore, 
a slave, and the latter free’ (Pt. 4, Prop. 66, Schol.). 
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This position of Spinoza’s appears to rest on at least three 
assumptions that many psychologists today would reject. I would 
like to examine these assumptions and then see what becomes of 
the Spinozistic conception in the light of current understanding. 


II 


Spinoza’s doctrine rests on what appears at the outset to be a 
dichotomy between reason and emotion. The free man is guided 
by reason, while the slave is under the bondage of emotion. Con- 
temporary psychology, on the other hand, seems no longer able 
to draw so sharp a distinction. With McDougall, we see be- 
havior as possessing cognitive, affective or feeling, and conative 
or striving aspects. Thus we speak of affective aspects of thinking, 
and this not only when the process is distorted by the wishes or 
other personal interests of the thinker. We recognize that a 
thinking process would be poorer without the thinker’s intense 
interest in his subject or in the absence of a passionate desire to 
understand. 

On the other hand, it is equally necessary to consider the cogni- 
tive side of emotions. An emotion is not merely irrational, but 
occurs with reference to the perceived properties of a given situ- 
ation; it is appropriate to the situation in which it occurs. If 
emotions did not possess a cognitive side, it would hardly be 
possible to describe the conditions under which specific emotions 
—such as gratitude, hope, or envy—arise. Although this aspect 
of emotions is not often discussed explicitly, it is implicitly 
assumed whenever an author takes for granted an appropriate- 
ness of the emotion to the situation in which it occurs, or views 
as pathological any case where the expected relation is absent. 
We express shock or disappointment when a creature bites the 
hand that feeds him. Or consider the following statement from 
the psychoanalytic literature. Anna Freud writes: “We expect 
children normally to react to these particular occurrences with 
these specific affects. But, contrary to expectation, observation 
may show us a very different picture. For instance, a child may 
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exhibit indifference when we should have looked for disappoint- 
ment, exuberant high spirits instead of mortification, excessive 
tenderness instead of jealousy. In all these cases something has 
happened to disturb the normal process.”* In such instances, 
then, we assume, at least implicitly, a cognitive side of emotion. 

Returning now to Spinoza, we find him not so far from the 
view just outlined as his distinction between the free man and the 
slave would suggest. Thus at least intuitive knowledge, the third 
kind of knowledge as he calls it, has its feeling side. This knowl- 
edge comes “not from our being convinced by reasons, but from 
our feeling and enjoying the thing itself.” ° 

With regard to the cognitive side of emotions, the matter is 
less clear. It is true that emotion is, for Spinoza, a “confused 
idea”; this statement suggests a cognitive component. On the 
other hand, such an idea is qualitatively different from the ideas 
of reason. Spinoza, it will be recalled, distinguishes three kinds 
of knowledge. The confused idea that is an emotion is knowl- 
edge of the first kind, imaginatio, that is, opinion or common 
knowledge. This is different in nature from knowledge of the 
second kind, reason (ratio), and from knowledge of the third kind, 
intuitive knowledge. “To knowledge of the first kind . . . all 
those ideas belong which are inadequate and confused” (Pt. 2, 
Prop. 41, Dem.). “Knowledge of the second and third orders is 
necessarily true” (Pt. 2, Prop. 41). Thus the dichotomy between 
reason and emotion is maintained. 

In another respect, however, Spinoza seems to imply a cognitive 
side of emotions. There are just as many kinds of emotions, he 
points out, as there are kinds of objects by which we are affected 
(Pt. 3, Prop. 56). “The joy, for example, which springs from an 
object A involves the nature of that object A, and the joy which 
springs from B involves the nature of that object B and therefore 
these two emotions of joy are of a different nature because they 


5 Anna Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence, translated by C. Baines 


(London 1937) Pp. 42- 
6 Spinoza, Short Treatise on God, Man and his Well-Being, Pt. 2, Chap. 2; see 


Hallett (cited above, note 4) p. 76. 
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arise from causes of a different nature” (Pt. 3, Prop. 56, Dem.). 
Thus we do not love or hate any two persons in exactly the same 
way. In so far as it takes its object into account, is shaped or 
colored by its object, the emotion must have a cognitive side. 
Perhaps no modern psychologist except McDougall has to this 
extent done justice to the qualitative variety of human emotions. 

Again, Spinoza’s definitions of a large number of emotions in 
terms of the situations in which they arise suggest an implicit 
recognition of the cognitive side of emotions. For the emotion 
refers to the situation, is appropriate to it. On the other hand, 
propositions about the accidental association of objects to emo- 
tions (Pt. 3, Prop. 15), in the absence of cognitive analysis, ignore 
this aspect of emotions. 

It is hardly fair to expect Spinoza to be consistent with regard 
to a problem that only recently has come to be of interest; nor 
should he be expected to make explicit what is still only implicit 
in the work of most contemporary writers on emotion. What the 
present analysis does show is that a conception of freedom based 
on a sharp dichotomy of reason and emotion is neither entirely 
consistent with Spinoza’s own psychological assumptions, nor 
tenable from the point of view of contemporary psychology 


III 


There is a second assumption underlying Spinoza’s conception of 
freedom about which modern psychology has something to say. 
Since we are free to the extent that we act in accordance with our 
own necessities, it follows that sources of unfreedom cannot 
arise from our own nature. Such an assumption is contradicted 
by experience. Sloth, weakness, conservativism, inertia, coward- 
ice, anxiety—to mention only a few—are inner sources of unfree- 
dom that both arise from our own nature and prevent us from 
acting from our own necessities. We may be as much a slave of 
our own impulses as of external constraints. ‘We seldom find 
anybody,” writes Jung, “who is not influenced and indeed domi- 
nated by desires, habits, impulses, prejudices, resentments, and 
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by every conceivable kind of complex. .. Bondage and posses- 
sion are synonymous. Always, therefore, there is something in 
the psyche that takes possession and limits or suppresses our moral 
freedom.” ? 

Spinoza would deal with these phenomena as passions. It is 
true that in such cases we are subject to the power of objects 
outside ourselves, or of processes that transcend our reason; and 
in this sense we are not the cause, except partially, of what is done. 
But this is no less true of desires that lead to the preservation of 
our own being, which Spinoza regards therefore as desires in 
accordance with reason. The two kinds of desire, reasonable and 
unreasonable, are equally rooted in the unknown regions of the 
psyche. And the relation between inner force and environmental 
object is no less intimate in the case of actions than in the case of 
passions. Our behavior is always a function of our own nature 
in relation to the environment. 

It would seem, then, that these sources of unfreedom within 
the self cannot be handled by disowning them as alien, as pas- 
sions. Rather, we need to arrive at some sort of hierarchy of 
necessities. Spinoza himself implies something of the sort. The 
man who is led by reason, he says, selects the greater of two 
goods, the lesser of two evils (Pt. 4, Prop. 65). It is clear that 
this is a psychological proposition, since Spinoza regards as good 
an object that agrees with our own nature (Pt. 4, Prop. 31), or 
one that contributes to the preservation of our being (Pt. 4, Prop. 
8, Dem.; also Pt. 4, Def. 1). Again, the reasonable man “does 
those things only which he knows are of greatest importance in 
life.” 

To impose restrictions on our inertia or timidity seems not to 
limit our essential freedom even if we regard these, as we must, as 
aspects of our own nature. Montaigne advises “that the wise man 
should, in respect of his inward thoughts and opinions, withdraw 
his mind from the common crowd, and keep it at liberty and with 


7C. G. Jung, Psychology and Religion: West and East, translated by R. F. C. 
Hull (New York 1958) p. 86. 
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power to judge freely of things; but, in respect of his exterior, 
that he should wholly follow accepted forms and fashions.” * 
It is clearly more important to follow one’s nature in some re- 
spects than in others. It seems that we cannot simply decide for 
freedom, but must relegate freedom and unfreedom to appro- 
priate places. 

This consideration presents a conceptual task which psychology 
has not yet faced, but which it will not be able to avoid. We 
speak of the personality as an organized whole, but we have not 
as yet had much to say about the specific meaning of this organi- 
zation. Can we find a center of the personality, a core or radix, 
to use Wertheimer’s term? Can we distinguish between those 
dynamic aspects of a particular person which are central and those 
which are peripheral? It is clear that we will not be able to go 
far with the idea of freedom as action according to the necessities 
of one’s own nature until we can deal specifically with the prob- 
lem of organization of the personality. 

Even given a solution to this problem, it must be added, it 
would not be easy to apply to specific cases. This is precisely 
because the personality is organized, because our motives and sen- 
timents and attitudes are organized within larger systems that give 
them meaning. Thus, shall I spend the evening reading Spinoza 
or watching television? The latter might be an occasion to let 
the mind lie fallow, which is, at times, no less necessary than the 
former for “perfecting the reason”; or it might be an opportunity 
to express solidarity with another person who needs it at that 
moment, and so on. A seemingly trivial activity may in this way 
be related to rather far-reaching concerns of the person. 

Whatever the difficulties of practical application, our analysis 
has suggested that inner sources of unfreedom can be dealt with 
by constructing a hierarchy of necessities. It is interesting to note 
that this solution would not be inconsistent with a side of Spin- 
oza’s thinking. 

8 Montaigne, Essays, translated by E. J. Trechmann (New York, n.d.) Bk. 1, 
Chap. 23. 
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Iv 
I should like to discuss a third assumption underlying Spinoza’s 
conception of freedom, which is the most important and the most 
generally unacceptable to the contemporary psychologist. For 
Spinoza, as has been seen, “man acts absolutely from the laws of 
his own nature when he lives according to the guidance of rea- 
son.”” Today we consider that the emotions belong as much to 
the necessities of human nature as does reason. Furthermore, we 
cannot go very far in talking about the human personality without 
considering unconscious aspects. Here we are dealing with un- 
clear, confused, and indistinct ideas if ever there were any, and 
yet psychologists today regard unconscious processes as an integral 
part of human nature. 

All this changes the problem of freedom. As Carlo Levi re- 
marks, “It is useless to be free from passions: we ought to be free 
in our passions.” ® 

As soon as we include the irrational, the emotions, unconscious 
processes within the necessities of our own nature, we find that 
human nature is in conflict with itself. All depth psychologies 
today agree on this conflict between conscious and unconscious 
aspects of the person, though not all agree about its specific na- 
ture. And, of course, conflicts within the personality are not 
limited to those that take place between conscious and unconscious 
sides. 

How can we live according to our own necessities when, as it 
is widely agreed, these are so conflicting, when, by definition, 
they are partially unknown? Let us consult the depth psycholo- 
gies, since they, in particular, have called attention to our con- 
flicted nature and have tried to offer a way out to the tormented 
individual. 

Freud’s answer is astonishingly like Spinoza’s. The condition 
of pathological development, according to him, is a weakening of 
the ego as a result of internal conflict; and the work of psycho- 


9 Carlo Levi, Of Fear and Freedom, translated by A. Gourevitch (New York 1950) 
p- 11. 
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analysis is aimed in large measure at strengthening it. The ego, 
for Freud, is that part of the person which is conscious, the part 
whose task is self-preservation. Its function is reality testing; and 
in general the cognitive and adaptive functions belong to it. This 
part of the personality, strengthened through psychoanalysis, is 
enabled either to assimilate to itself the contents of the uncon- 
scious, whether through conscious acceptance or through sublima- 
tion, or else consciously to reject unconscious claims. ‘The work 
has been accomplished, Freud writes, if “we raise the mental 
processes in [the patient’s] ego to a normal level, transform what 
had become unconscious and repressed into preconscious ma- 
terial and thus return it once more to the possession of his ego.” 7° 

In Freud’s view the necessities of the ego thus appear to be 
the true necessities. This is an astonishing conclusion to those 
of us who have been impressed by Freud’s contributions to a 
psychology of unconscious processes; but if we look beyond these 
to the aim of psychoanalysis we are, it seems to me, forced to it. 
In describing the inner conflict which originally weakened the 
neurotic ego, Freud writes (p. 63): “The position is like a civil 
war which can only be decided by the help of an ally from with- 
out. The analytical physician and the weakened ego of the pa- 
tient, basing themselves upon the real external world, are to 
combine against the enemies, the instinctual demands of the id, 
and the moral demands of the superego.” We would be doing 
less than justice to Freud’s own discoveries if we regarded the 
term “enemies” as a meaningless image. The irrational demands 
of the psyche are the enemies from which the ego must free itself 
—as Spinoza argued that the wise man endeavors to free himself 
from his passions. 

If the supremacy of the ego is won in the analytic situation 
only with the help of the highly emotional phenomena of trans- 
ference, it will be recalled that Spinoza too understood that “an 
emotion cannot be restrained nor removed unless by an opposed 


10§. Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis, translated by James Strachey (New 
York 1949) p. 77. 
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and, stronger emotion” (Pt. 4, Prop. 7). If instinctual demands 
unacceptable to the ego cannot always simply be laid aside, but 
must be sublimated, Spinoza too recognized that man is always 
subject to passions (Pt. 4, Prop. 4, Cor.). And it is interesting 
to note that he too held that an emotion can be detached from 
the thought of an external cause and connected with other 
thoughts; then the original love or hatred will be destroyed (Pt. 
5, Prop. 2). 

To summarize, the goal for Freud is to follow the rational 
necessities of the ego and to reject or find harmless outlets for 
irrational demands. Although Freud made such important con- 
tributions to our understanding of the irrational side of our na- 
ture, his solution is paradoxically a rationalistic one: “Where 
id was, there shall ego be.” 44 Thus he has not answered our 
question of how it is possible to live according to our conflicting 
necessities. 

Another approach is Jung’s. In the present connection, the 
significant difference between Freud and Jung is that, for Jung, 
the irrational is indeed essential to our nature. The analysis 
of the unconscious is carried on not in order that the ego may 
gain possession of it, but in order that the ego need not be pos- 
sessed by it (Two Essays, p. 230).12_ The unconscious is viewed 
as standing in a compensatory relation to consciousness, not neces- 
sarily one of opposition, or exclusively one of repressed to re- 
pressing forces. If the ego takes a onesided attitude, the uncon- 
scious will produce a corrective image to present the other side. 
For example, we may trip ourselves up at a moment when we are 
feeling too confident; or we underestimate a person who may 
then appear in a dream in an exalted position (p. 177). While 
the conscious attitude may be threatened in these cases, the possi- 
bility is given of achieving a more balanced perspective. According 


11 §. Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-Analysis, translated by W. J. H. 


Sprott (New York 1938) p. 112. ; 
12C. G. Jung, Two Essays on Analytical Psychology, translated by R. F. C. Hull 


(New York 1953). 
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to Jung, “the driving force” underlying this compensatory func- 
tion of the unconscious, “so far as it is possible for us to grasp it, 
seems to be in essence only an urge towards self-realization” 
(p. 182). 

Conscious and unconscious together constitute the self. Self- 
realization or “individuation . . . aims at a living cooperation of 
all factors” (p. 172)—of conscious and unconscious, individual 
and collective, the developed and inferior functions, and so on. 
The analysis of the unconscious does not take as its aim the 
supremacy of the ego. Rather, what Jung calls “our pitiably 
limited ego” (p. 227) surrenders its central position to the self. 
The self is “something irrational . . . an indefinable existent, to 
which the ego is neither opposed nor subjected, but merely 
attached” (p. 238). 

Self-realization or individuation, according to Jung, “can only 
mean a process of psychological development that fulfils the indi- 
vidual qualities given; in other words, it is a process by which 
a man becomes the definite, unique being he in fact is. In so 
doing he . . . is merely fulfilling the peculiarity of his nature” 
(p. 172). 

This language reminds us of Spinoza. The individuated man 
fulfills the peculiarity of his nature as the free man acts from the 
laws of his own nature. By now, however, it is clear that, for 
Jung, these necessities are by no means those of reason alone, 
since the self transcends rationality. If Jung’s solution is more 
individual than Spinoza’s, this seems to be a consequence of the 
inclusion of these irrational necessities. Jung too makes explicit 
the link between freedom and fulfilling the peculiarity of one’s 
nature. “In [the self] is contained the freedom and dignity of 
the individual man.” * 

If we continue for a moment with Jung’s description of the 
self, we come to another, and unexpected, kinship with Spinoza. 
“Intellectually the self is . . . a construct that serves to express 
an unknowable essence which we cannot grasp as such, since by 


18 Jung, Psychology and Religion (cited above, note 7) p. 292. 
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definition it transcends our powers of comprehension. It might 
equally well be called the ‘God within us.’ The beginnings of 
our whole psychic life seem to be inextricably rooted in this 
point, and all our highest and ultimate purposes seem to be 
striving towards it” (Two Essays, p. 236). Or again (Psychology 
and Religion, p. 156): “The self is defined psychologically as the 
psychic totality of the individual. Anything that a man postulates 
as being a greater totality than himself can become a symbol of 
the self.” “As one can never distinguish empirically between a 
symbol of the self and a God-image, the two ideas, however much 
we try to differentiate them, always appear blended together, so 
that the self appears synonymous with the inner Christ of the 
Johannine and Pauline writings, and Christ with God . . ., just 
as the atman appears as the individualized self and at the same 
time as the animating principle of the cosmos, and Tao as a condi- 
tion of mind and at the same time as the correct behaviour of 
cosmic events” (p. 156). 

Spinoza wrote that the intellectual love of God arises from the 
intuitive knowledge of Him (Pt. 5, Prop. 33). And this love of 
God is no other than “our salvation or blessedness or freedom” 
(Pt. 5, Prop. 36, Schol.). Again: “The idea of God. . . alone 
can make a man free” (Pt. 4, Prop. 68, Schol.). God is the ulti- 
mate totality for Spinoza: “All things, I say, are in God, and 
everything which takes place takes place by the laws alone of the 
infinite nature of God, and follows . . . from the necessity of 
His essence” (Pt. 1, Prop. 15, Schol.). It is tempting to specu- 
late that Spinoza sensed, and put into theological terms, what 
Jung has expressed in psychological language. 

In any case, the discussion has suggested that even if we reject 
Spinoza’s assumption that the necessities of human nature are 
those of reason alone, we need not reject his conception of free- 
dom. If, as present-day psychology forces us to do, we extend 
these necessities to include the irrational side of human nature, it 
is still possible to call that thing free which is determined to 
action by the laws of its own nature. 
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Given a conception of human nature which includes its emo- 
tional necessities, we may reconsider a point of Spinoza’s. The 
way to freedom, he holds, is one of restraining and governing 
the emotions (Pt. 5, Pref.), for the passions are something we 
suffer. A man who is under the control of the emotions “is 
not his own master, but is mastered by fortune, in whose power 
he is” (Pt. 4, Pref.). By contrast, the free man “does the will of 
no one but himself’ (Pt. 4, Prop. 66, Schol.). 

If we consider the contrast between those things we do and 
those we let happen to us, the distinction is a valid one and 
relevant to the concept of freedom before us. The man who lets 
himself be provoked into a quarrel, for example, or the one 
whose unconscious need forever leads him into the same unsatis- 
factory patterns of relations with others, is no more free than the 
one who is acting under external compulsion. All depth psy- 
chologies seem to be agreed on this. And they would also agree 
with Spinoza that the difference between being the author of our 
own actions and being “fortune’s slave’ is one of consciousness. 
Spinoza wrote: “There is no remedy within our power which 
can be conceived more excellent for the emotions than that 
which consists in a true knowledge of them” (Pt. 5, Prop. 4, 
Schol.). Only, as has been pointed out, the extension of con- 
sciousness cannot be expected to rid us of the irrational, which 
is our nature; it can only change our relation to the happenings 
in which we are concerned. 

In another respect, also, we need to extend Spinoza’s conception 
of freedom. Modern psychology has convinced us of our vast 
ignorance of our own nature. This is the inevitable consequence 
of a recognition of the irrational in human nature. Thus the 
path to freedom becomes as much a matter of discovering one’s 
own necessities as of following them. The road to liberation is 
first of all one of self-understanding. 

It is common knowledge that increased self-understanding is 
an essential aim of most psychotherapies. It is interesting to 
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note that Spinoza himself hints at the relation between ignorance 
and bondage. We are told of the brave man—the man with 
fortitude or steadfastness, whose desires follow the dictates of 
reason (Pt. 3, Prop. 59, Schol.)—that “his chief effort is to con- 
ceive things as they are in themselves, and to remove the hin- 
drances to true knowledge, such as hatred, anger, envy, derision, 
pride, and others of this kind” (Pt. 4, Prop. 73, Schol.). This 
precept presumably applies to the effort to conceive oneself as 
well as other things. 

The way to freedom is not that of self-knowledge alone, but 
also of self-acceptance. Indeed, true self-knowledge is scarcely 
possible without self-acceptance. It is only too easy to misunder- 
stand our failure or our weakness by attributing it to others or 
to circumstances. And it is equally easy to misunderstand this 
same failure or weakness if it is the only part of ourselves that 
we can see. On the necessity of self-acceptance all depth psy- 
chologies, again, seem to be agreed. The overcoming of resist- 
ances, which Freud sees as so large a part of the work of psycho- 
analysis, is nothing more than the gaining of self-acceptance. 
And Jung (Psychology and Religion, p. 339) sees the acceptance 
of oneself as ‘“‘the essence of the moral problem and the acid test 
of one’s whole outlook on life.” Perhaps the clearest statement 
of the relation between freedom and self-acceptance has been 
made not by a psychologist but by a poet. Goethe wrote: “Let 
a man but declare himself free, straightway he will feel himself 
limited. But let him be bold enough to declare himself limited, 
and he will experience a sense of freedom.” '* 

To speak thus briefly of the path to freedom as it is seen by 
modern psychology is not to imply that the road is an easy one. 
We have only to reflect on the incompleteness with which, at 
best, we can achieve self-knowledge. Jung refers to the self as 
an “unknowable essence.” It would be bold indeed to assume 
that the necessities of even the simplest human nature will ever 


14 Goethe, Maxims and Reflections, 44, translated by H. J. Weigand in Goethe: 
Wisdom and Experience (New York 1949) p. 183. 
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be fully knowable. And with self-acceptance, the problem is no 
less. Once more I quote Jung (Psychology and Religion, p. 340): 
“to accept himself in all his wretchedness is the hardest of tasks, 
and one which it is almost impossible to fulfil . . . No one is 
justified in boasting that he has fully accepted himself.” Things 
no longer seem so simple as in the days when Margaret Fuller 
announced “I accept the universe,” and Carlyle remarked “Gad, 
she'd better!” 

With its conditions never fully attainable, the search for free- 
dom is seen to be singularly difficult. “It must indeed be diffi- 
cult,” writes Spinoza, “since it is so seldom discovered, for if 
salvation lay ready to hand and could be discovered without great 
labor, how could it be possible that it should be neglected almost 
by everybody? But all noble things are as difficult as they are 
rare” (Pt. 5, Prop. 42, Schol.). 

Spinoza seems, however, to suggest two paths to freedom, that 
of knowledge of the second kind, or reason, and that of knowledge 
of the third kind, or intuition. For those of us who cannot 
attain true blessedness, the other path may still be open, that of 
knowing our own nature to the degree to which we are capable. 
As John Tettemer said in a not very different connection, the 
search itself may be the important thing,” rather than reaching 
a final destination. And we find ourselves thinking of the 
problem in terms of John Dewey’s idea that growth is for the 
sake of further growth. Or we may summarize in Spinoza’s 
words the course of the individual who is searching for freedom 
(Pt. 4, Prop. 50, Schol.): “So far as human virtue is able, he will 
endeavor to do well, as we say, and to rejoice.” 


15 John Tettemer, J Was a Monk (New York 1951) p. xi. 
16 John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York 1916) Chap. 4. 
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LIPSET, SEYMOUR MARTIN. Political Man: The Social Bases of 
Politics. Garden City, New York: Doubleday. 1960. 432 pp. $4.95. 

To paraphrase the author, this volume is intended to be all things 
to all men interested in democratic political behavior in a complex 
society. Lipset addresses himself to the general reader, to the academi- 
cian, to the student, and to the professional “political man.” His focus 
is the study of democracy as a characteristic of social systems; his intent is 
contribution on two levels, the theoretical and methodological, and the 
causal and consequential. The central problem examined is that of the 
proper balance between conflict and consensus, with the weight of em- 
phasis on the integrative or cohesive aspects of political life. The 
method is comparative sociological analysis. Primary topics are: the con- 
cept of the sociology of politics; the conditions of the democratic order; 
voting in Western democracies; political behavior in American so- 
ciety; the politics of private government, illustrated in a case study of 
trade unionism; and “Personal Postscript: The End of Ideology?,” 
with “end” here meaning “decline and fall.” The book consists in a 
selection of Lipset’s previously published articles (some of them re- 
written wholly cr in part), interspersed with new material to fill in 
gaps. T%e whole is meant to afford significant illustrations of the 
sociciugists’ contribution, actual and potential, to knowledge of man’s 
polit.:al relations. 

Democrav in a complex society is defined as “a political system which 
supplies regular constitutional opportunities for changing the govern- 
ing officials, and a social mechanism which permits the largest possible 
part of the population to influence major decisions by choosing among 
contenders for political office.” The definition intentionally focuses 
on legitimacy as a topic for sociological inquiry; it specifies that the 
legitimate arrangements allow the citizens-at-large a role in govern- 
ment policy decisions, and that the voting process is the key mechanism 
for the exercise of the influence of the ruled. Throughout the volume 
the inference of continuity in conflict and consensus is spelled out 
clearly. Stability in a democratic society is held to require continuing 
(legitimate) conflict and consensus. “Stability” is perhaps ill chosen to 
express a concept that is dynamic in essence, but be that as it may, in 
elaborating on the concept Lipset suggests that the norms of tolerance 
of any society wither away in the absence of sustained conflict-consensus 


relations. 


‘ 
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Lipset both knows and utilizes current thinking in the discipline he 
personally would swallow up under the rubric of political sociology. 
But though this is not on the whole an original book, it is a stimulat- 
ing, well written, suggestive presentation for the lay reader and for the 
critical student (here one must stress “critical,” for the volume is marred 
by a certain carelessness, as illustrated in the misquotation of Talcott 
Parsons on political apathy). A virtue of the essays is that they invite 
the student of politics to take a long, hard look at basic social factors 
as integrative elements in the democratic process. With suggestive 
brevity Lipset has traced the concerns dominant in the modern 
sociology of politics, singling out Marx and Tocqueville, Max Weber 
and Robert Michels as keynoters. Contemporary substantive research 
is well summarized; its bearing on the central problem delineated; the 
areas left unexplored within the framework of consensus noted. Read 
in conjunction with Herbert Hyman’s recent codification of substantive 
findings on political socialization, and Robert Lane’s study of political 
life, the book communicates the perspective of a current trend, be- 
haviorism, in American thinking on the sociology of politics. It should 
be added, though, that if even a maturing science cannot afford to 
neglect a selective recall of its ancestors, the perspective is incomplete. 
At the very least, Robert Park’s concept of “accommodation” merits 
critical mention in an exploration of the sociology of consensus. The 
omission may, of course, be intentional. On the other hand it may 
reflect the defects inherent in the way the book was put together. 

JANiceE W. Harris 
American Sociological Association 


TRUMAN, DAVID B. The Congressional Party: A Case Study. New 
York: John Wiley. 1959. xii & 336 pp. $7.50. 

This is a case study of legislative party patterns, and what can be 
made of them, in the Eighty-First Congress (1949-50). The discrete 
data of recorded roll-call votes are used for a quantitative analysis 
based essentially, according to the author, on that developed by 
Stuart Rice for identifying bloc structures in political bodies. 

A picture emerges of clear differences between the parties in degrees 
of cohesion. The Republican minority, out of power at both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, was a kaleidoscope of several blocs, and did not 
follow its party leadership nearly so closely as did the majority party. 
The principal cleavage among the Democrats was that between the 
South and the rest. Otherwise, sectionalism was not a significant 
factor in either party’s voting alignments. Despite differences within 
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the parties, the differences between them were clearly visible (two 
distinct peaks in the curves of the parties in each chamber on a con- 
tinuum of “mean Administration support indexes”). In both chambers 
the minority party showed less accommodation between the floor leaders 
and the individual seniority leaders than did the Democrats. The 
party leaders tended to walk the middle way in their groups, and were 
generally more pivotal than the seniority leaders in partisan votes. 

Since there is a gap between what the President would like and what 
he can expect to get, there is a mutual dependency between him and 
his Congressional party. The question whether Congress is to become 
the Chief Executive’s footstool is tentatively answered by an attempt 
at analogy: the President may be compared to a plant manager who 
leads a work group through its foreman. Party leaders, “in the know” 
through informal gatherings with the President, bring to bear in 
Congress the prestige of being close to the center of things, together 
with a sense of common party enterprise. The party leaders cannot 
depend on explicit arrangements and prerogatives for their power, but 
must persuade and be flexible. Nor can the leadership bind itself 
openly to a set of party policy resolutions. When a minority party is 
without a President, it may be relatively fluid and fractioned, but when 
a majority party has no President its feeling of ineffectiveness may lessen 
its unity. The parties will tend to go along with Presidential initiatives 
in foreign policy. 

Reading this book is an exercise in tedium, although it is unfair to 
single it out from its genre on that account. With the better computers 
now available we may look forward to a series of case studies of this 
sort. Taken all together they should confirm that indeed the party 
in Congress which has a friend in the White House will stick together 
more, that party leaders are informal in the exercise of their functions 
(Americans don’t like to be bossed around), that the President can’t 
bully the Congressional party, and that the parties tend to be partisan. 

DANIEL V. FINNERAN 


New York City 


HU, CHANG-TU, in collaboration with Samuel C. Chu, Leslie L. 
Clark, Jung-pang Lo, Yuan-li Wu, under the editorship of Hsiao 
Hsia. China: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. [Survey of World 
Cultures, vol. 6.] New Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press. 
1960. 611 pp. $10. 

Addicts of the Old China Year Book will relish the wealth of 
up-to-date information assembled in this useful volume. Buttressed 
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by a fifty-page bibliography, it contains a brief survey of Chinese 
history, detailed chapters on population, religion, family, government, 
foreign policy, economy, education, sciences and arts, public welfare, 
and two superb final chapters on “basic social values” and “national 
attitudes,” from which I quote two sentences: ““The Chinese people 
have a long experience of making the best of unpleasant situations, 
but passivity and acquiescence need not be equated with content and 
enthusiasm.” “They are pleased to find themselves members of a 
nation which, for the first time in over a century, can demand and. 
expect recognition of its power in world affairs.” 

These calm judgments well reflect the authors’ unbiased approach 
to the regime, and permit them a more realistic evaluation of its 
perspectives than is usually found in Western reports. They also 
have the great advantage of writing “from within the Chinese tradi- 
tion.” It is all the more surprising, therefore, that they should 
find Mao’s ideas “only a tactical divergence from orthodox Com- 
munism.” ‘The very next sentence following this statement belies it: 
“For political, economic and social control, the key standard urged in 
Mao’s thought is service.” As an ideological characteristic of the 
regime, this is different from the idea of history which animates 
Russian communism. Nor have the authors done justice to Mao’s 
fundamental military doctrines, which may prove more troublesome 
to both Soviet and Western powers than the marriage of revolutionary 
romanticism with socialist realism in his poetry. 

In this connection, the volume suffers from too strict adherence to 
patterns set for the entire series. To be useful to a political analyst, 
a handbook on a totalitarian country should have a more detailed 
and more coherent history of the ruling party, its doctrines, factions, 
personnel, and operating modes. Also, while doubts are registered 
as to the meaning of official statistics, no guide to a more critical 
evaluation of future government figures is provided. It is obvious, 
however, that such a book, like United Nations publications, must 
reproduce the official tables. As to the question that may interest 
the general reader most, Professor H. L. Boorman has written a clear 
guide to the understanding of Chinese foreign policy under com- 
munism, and even ventured a bit of criticism that is rare in such a 
book. “American policy,” he says, “has been confined .within the 
limits set by the interests of the Chinese, not by those of the United 
States.” 

H. PACHTER 
New School for Social Research 
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WEINTRAUB, SIDNEY. A General Theory of the Price Level, Out- 
put, Income Distribution, and Economic Growth. froin Chil- 


ton. 1959. xiki23 pp. $3.50. 

The main tenet of this book is the constancy of the ratio (k) of gross 
business profits to the compensation of employees. The theory of the 
commodity price level (P) is then given by the formula P = kw/A, 
wherein w denotes average money wage, A the average product per 
worker, and k is a constant. It is, of course, the latter hypothesis which 
transforms the price identity into an economic proposition. 

Weintraub makes no systematic attempt to explain the pricing 
mechanism underlying the formula. It is tempting to relate that 
mechanism to the so-called “full-cost theory of pricing,” according to 
which the firm, at least in oligopoly, sets a price equal to unit prime 
costs plus a markup sufficient at “normal” utilization, in the long run, 
to cover overhead and to yield an adequate profit. This theory leaves 
many questions unanswered, and does not even claim to cover all 
pricing processes. Possibly because of these defects, Weintraub does not 
refer to it, and reserves a theoretical explanation for subsequent studies. 

The relative constancy of the share of wages and salaries in national 
income has frequently been noticed; the question arises whether the 
substitution of GNP for national income produces an improvement 
substantial enough to justify Weintraub’s faith in the predictive value 
of the empirical constant k. In the period he considers (1929-57) k 
fluctuated by about 15, percent around an average of about 2. Since 
Weintraub frequent!y refers to his price law as something comparable 
to Newton’s law of gravitation, it is tempting to point out that physics 
in general, and Newton’s revolution in particular, would scarcely have 
acquired their reputation had the gravitational constant fluctuated over 
thirty years by as much as 15 percent. This, however, would be unfair; 
social science has never discovered, nor is it likely to discover, empirical 
constants as stable as the physical ones. 

What is missing in Weintraub is statistical tests: are the deviations 
random or are they so small that on an acceptable level of significance 
they could be neglected? Some years ago the reviewer (in American 
Journal of Economics and Sociology, July 1947) examined the markup 
in manufacturing industries during the periods 1922-29 and 1933-39, 
and found evidence that it significantly increased in the first period and 
declined in the second; Weintraub’s own figures point to a downward 
trend after the war. When he decomposes k into such components 
as rental income, he is frequently forced to cut out a part of the period 
(invariably at the beginning) in order to retain for these series an 
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impression of almost constancy. I say “impression” because Weintraub 
always talks about changes in absolute terms, though since Lexis econ- 
omists and statisticians have agreed that “o.o1 up or down” (p. 108, 
referring to the change in the ratio of rental to total income) is not 
necessarily negligible; again it is about 15 percent of the average rate. 

Weintraub’s treatment of the monetary aspects of price-level changes 
is surprising. We read on page 77 that it is false to argue that “P can- 
not rise without M or V going up, or Q going down.” Since this is only 
a statement of an identity, or a so-called truism (the fruitfulness of 
which is praised in the last two lines of the book), it cannot be false, 
although it is not very helpful; it certainly does not contradict Wein- 
traub’s principal position, especially not the constancy of k. To quote 
Weintraub himself (p. 76), “Without ample funds business firms will 
curb labor hire and reduce their output,” which is the third alternative 
in the identity above disputed by Weintraub. In fact, his theory of 
the price level in the form P = kw/A would be compatible with the 
quantity theory (in the Fisher sense) if he only conceded that protracted 
underutilization causes wages to fall sufficiently that full utilization 
is restored. This way of combining the old with the new is blocked 
by Weintraub through the device of adding, without further empirical 
evidence, surmises concerning the time path of w and A: as to w, 
“unions seek to placate their members by an annual money-wage ad- 
vance”; and A is supposed to have grown since 1929 by 2 percent per 
annum. The last figure, by the way, indicates at best a secular trend, 
from which individual years can deviate substantially. 

The merit of Weintraub’s book lies in the stress he gives to an aspect 
of income distribution which, though observed before, is in need of 
further investigation. His impatience to lay bfore the public what he 
considers to be a completely new discovery _ probably the cause of 
shortcomings that readers of his early books would not have expected 
from so accomplished a theorist. 

HANS NEISSER 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 


HARTSHORNE, RICHARD. Perspective on the Nature of Geogra- 
phy. [Monograph Series of the Association of American Geographers, 
Derwent Whittlesey and Andrew H. Clark, eds.] Chicago: Rand 
McNally. 1959. viliX 201 pp. $5. 

In 1939 Hartshorne’s Nature of Geography made an outstanding 
contribution toward clarifying the definition and function of that sci- 
ence, by means of a very thorough methodological investigation. Until 
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then, English studies in this field were primarily empirical, and took 
the form of occasional essays or lectures rather than complete method- 
ological inquiries. When World War II and the consequent changes in 
world affairs increased interest in geographical studies, Hartshorne’s 
book provided the intellectual basis for their organization. During 
the last twenty years there has been much progress in geographical 
thinking, and the implications of this progress are investigated in the 
present work, which takes the form of ten essays on specific problems 
in the methodology of geography, tied together by a foreword and an 
afterword. 

Besides demonstrating the evolution of the author’s thought, this 
book ably summarizes the views of most living geographers. Being 
more readable than its predecessor, it will help to clarify the position 
of geography and its status as one of the social sciences. It will also 
contribute toward the goal of integration of those disciplines. With 
the intensification of world trade and transportation, social scientists 
are now more than ever concerned with the earth’s space. They will 
find this book eminently valuable. 

ALEXANDER MELAMID 


New York University 


BENDIX, REINHARD. Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1960. 480 pp. $5.75. 

The first part of this book deals with Weber’s early studies on 
German society, of which Bendix rightly remarks that they contain 
in a nutshell Weber’s basic theme: granted that economic transfor- 
mations are of utmost importance in social change, the revolutionary 
forces inherent in ideas are of equal power. In the third part of 
the book the author presents an interpretation of Weber’s political 
sociology. I shall restrict my comments, however, to the second and 
main section, an exposition of Weber’s views on the secular ethic of 
the world religions. 

These chapters are in the main a just and useful discussion of 
Weber's volumes on the sociology of religion, with careful attention 
to his conceptualization of the variables that make spontaneous 
ideas by individuals and collectives—such as priests, guilds of lawyers, 
Brahmans, and mandarins—effective in the manipulation of socia)- 
behavior patterns. It is perhaps not made sufficiently clear, however, 
that his introduction of the spiritual element as a sometimes powerful 
factor of social motivation does not mean that he advanced a spiritual 


interpretation of history. Among the many diverse elements that 
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determine men’s attitudes and beliefs, the religious factor is but one 
—along with the political, military, legal, economic, and ethnic 
factors. Weber’s many volumes on the sociology of religions are testi- 
mony to his basic thesis that history is never a one-way street and that 
the changing social structures are conditioned by changing constel- 
lations of determinants—among them, in specific situations, the 
force of ideas as spontaneous innovations. And a further point might 
be made in this context: Bendix sees Weber in the tradition of the 
Enlightenment, but here more specification might have been desir- 
able. Weber does not belong among the progress-intoxicated 
thinkers like Condorcet. He was closer to the grim intellectual in- 
tegrity of Fontenelle and Montesquieu; like them, he knew that 
men construct religions because they need spiritual security and a 
conception of the significance of life. His own radical secular ap- 
proach toward religion, his historical positivism, appear full of irony. 

As Bendix rightly stresses, the comparative study of civilizations is 
a prerequisite not only for a sociology of religions but for valid 
sociological generalizations about general and specific patterns of 
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behavior in general or specific contexts. For Weber such generaliza- 
tions were tools for understanding the uniqueness of Western capi-| 
talism and of freedom under law. He was not really concerned with 
sociology as an indispensable discipline, but regarded it as a method 
that makes it possible to arrive at more accurate and scientifically 
valid historical judgments. Thus his lucid pedantry in defining his 
concepts and their application was not itself a goal but served his 
ultimate goal of understanding himself and his place in a world 
of social rationalization, bureaucracies, and potential slavery. 
Bendix has refrained from discussing Weber’s books on legal and 
economic history, his still magnificent works on industrial, labor, 
and social problems, his methodological essays. For an “intellectual 
portrait,” a picture of the man in his entirety, this restriction may 
be a handicap. But Bendix’s scholarship is evident throughout his 
book, and his exposition of Weber’s work is admirably done, pro- 
viding a good introduction to the aspects of it here emphasized. 
ALBERT SALOMON 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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